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What the hell are 
they playing at? 


VALERIE DICKSON 


THROWN OUT OF GREECE 


Valerie Dickson and Chris East are 
two of a number of young people who 
slipped into Greece last month for a 
demonstration against the military 
junta. Unfortunately, they were arres- 
ted before they arrived in Athens and 
were lucky not to face a court martial. 
Some got through, however, and we 
report what happened to them on 
page 9. Val and Chris got back to 
England from Italy last week. 


When we entered Greece from Brin- 
disi we had turned Chris’s guitar case 
inside out in order to hide the anti- 
nuclear symbol which was painted on 
it. Three days after arriving in Igou- 
menitsa, we met some Americans 
who had been travelling in Greece 
for five or six weeks. Their car dis- 
played several large posters, complete 
with an ND symbol! stuck on the back 
window. Since they had not been 
bothered by the police, we turned 


the guitar case the right way round 
and set off for Athens. But there 
must be different rules in operation 
for American and British tourists, for 
we were arrested only 10 minutes 
later while trying to hitch a lift just 
outside the village! 

At the Police station our rucksacks 
were searched, and a packet of photo- 
graphs of Gregory Lambrakis was 
discovered. The policeman who found 
them could hardly conceal his delight: 
he had obviously caught two revolu- 
tionarys. He went into the Lieu- 
tenant’s office and laid his prize on 
the desk. Five minutes later, without 
passports, we found ourselves locked 
in a dingy cell about eight feet square. 
This cell overlooked the toilets. Since 
there was no window, the smell and 
heat can be imagined. 

We were still quite cheerful, and we 
started a marathon game of gin 
rummy which reached astronomical 


scores and ended four days later. 
During the day we asked for food, 
and we were told that we could order 
anything we wanted, but that we 
would have to pay for it. Since the 
only advantage of being in jail is the 
free food, we were a bit fed up. We 
said that we had no money. The Lieu- 
tenant shrugged his shoulders and 
walked away. 


Later that evening we ordered a 
meal, ate it quickly, and sent the bill 
fo the Lieutenant. He stormed into 
the cell, ordered us to stand, and 
demanded the money for the meal. 
We ignored that request, and asked 
if we could contact the British Embas- 
sy. He said that he did not understand 
us, and asked again for the money. 
We then said that we couldn’t under- 
stand him, and after threatening to 


continued on page 9 


Helicopters circle away after land- 
ing troops who are going into mock 
battle. This is one of the typical 
scenes from the Unison ’67 demon- 
strations which were held last week 
at Boscombe Down on Salisbury 
Plain in Wiltshire. Officially, the 
main purpose of the Unison Studies, 
started in 1959 by Earl Mountbat- 
ten, is to bring together ‘“ senior 
officers and officials” from Com- 
monwealth countries and from UK 
Home and Overseas Commands. On 
the Thursday alone, the cost of the 
combined demonstration of fire- 
power by the RAF, Army, and 
Royal Navy amounted to £100,000. 
Of course, it is all very exciting, 
grossly wasteful of the public mon- 
ey, and somewhat childish too. But 
never mind. With our military 
know-how increasing, evidently, by 
leaps and bounds, the growing 
throng of unemployed men will 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that if the spectre of the dole he- 
comes too unbearable they can al- 
ways become part of this worldwide 
demented enterprise. 
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Bloody sadism 


Congratulations and well done, Keith 
Pople. It is high time that something 
was done to protect our children from 
“bloody sadism, in the name of Pun- 
ishment. ” 

I hope the whole of the peace move- 
ment falls in behind you to demand 
the abolition of corporal punishment 
in approved schools. 

In Doncaster we will commence a 
house to house petition on September 
20 immediately I return from holiday. 
If groups in other areas do the same, 
Mr Jenkins will get a lot of mail. 

D. F. Rogan, 

South Yorks Peace Workers, 

158 Cemetry Road, 

Doncaster, Yorks. 


Concord correction 


Allow me to correct one big mistake 
in my article last week, ‘“ Concord: 
Technological Gluttony” (made by 
me, of course, and not by the editors). 
My reference to £600,000,000 having 
been already spent on the Concord 
project was of course a repetition of 
the figure that has already been ex- 
tensively quoted: last year it was 
£500,000,000; the year before £350, 
000,000, or whatever it was; now it is 
£600,000,000, soon, they say, to be 
£700,000,000. 

But in fact it turns out that these 
amounts are the latest estimates of 
the amount that will be required to 
get the thing developed; apparently 
to the stage where it would allegedly 
be ready to go into production. The 
actual amount already spent is appar- 
ently about £80,000,000 by Britain 
and France each. Thus, obviously the 
amount to be written off if it is stop- 
ped now is very much less than I 
thought: £160,000,000 and not £600, 
000,000 

This is very good news, and it gives a 
great boost to the people who say 
that it should be stopped now, before 
further hundreds of millions are 
wasted. 

Richard Wiggs, 

Convenor, Anti-Concord Project, 

70 Lytton Avenue, 

Letchworth, 

Hertfordshire. 


Speakers Corner 


I would like to draw your readers’ 
attention to the serious state of affairs 
that now exists for the literature sel- 
lers of minority political groups out- 
side the gates of Speakers Corner on 
Sunday afternoons. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


For several years now a wide variety 
of groups have sold their literature 
there without interference from the 
police or other officials; for many 
groups this was their main outlet. In 
the past few weeks the police have 
been constantly harassing sellers in- 
sisting that they “keep moving”. 
Several arrests have been made for 
failing to do so. An official from the 
Westminster Council appears every 
Sunday to take the names and addres- 
ses of the sellers. In the face of this 
victimisation some people who have 
sold literature there for years have 
given up. 

A number of sellers intend to make a 
stand against this harassment on Sun- 
day afternoon, September 17, and 
anyone who wishes to help them re- 
establish the right to sell without 
harassment would be welcome to join 
them with their own publications. 
Martin Page, 

15 Thornton Avenue, 

London SW2. 


Violence 


There is only one point over which I 
would like to take issue with Malvern 
Lumsden (letters, last week). He says 
“it is inadequate to talk of ‘ channel- 
ling violence’ - that’s what the Penta- 
gon tries when it drafts jobless 
Negroes to Vietnam.” This was, of 
course, not what I had in mind. To 
direct frustration and bitterness away 
from - and turn it to the service of - 
the oppression that causes it, is only 
to multiply and procreate violence, 
The “constructive” channelling I 
mentioned involves a recognition of 
(a) the existence of violent tendencies 
in people and (b) their inseparability 
from one of the basic human situa- 
tions: conflict. 

I hope I need not defend conflict, but 
I suppose I should point out that it, 
and its stablemate, challenge, are the 
source of most of the progress hu- 
manity has made: conflict with nature, 
with environment, with the intransi- 
gence of one’s chosen medium of 
expression, with one’s own baser attri- 
butes. Achievement is virtually 
synonymous with violence, or with 
something sufficiently like it to enable 
the careful teacher or father to divert 
violent energy from mindless explo- 
sions of frustration or revenge into 
activities where people can extend 
themselves. (The Outward Bound 
sceme is a fairly good example of 
this). 

“ Any support of violence is playing 
their game” says Mr Lumsden. On 
the contrary, to recognise and accept 
violence is the first step towards get- 
ting it on our side and putting it to 
work in the service of humanity. 

J. D. Marchebanks, 

29 Inglewood Road, NW6. 

Readers are referred to Bruno Bettel- 
heim’s article on page 5. Ed. 


Israel’s blame 


Mr M. H. Sharon (Peace News August 
11) states that “ the town of Kalkilya 
was partly destroyed in the course of 
the fighting.” On the contrary, I have 
just spoken to a friend on the West 
Bank who recently visited Kalkilya 
and he assured me that at the time of 
the war there was almost no resis- 
tance in the town and the demolition 
ensued after fighting had ended. Simi- 
larly, a number of villages in the 
Latrun bulge have been completely 
obliterated: the villagers were told 
to leave so that their houses could be 
searched for arms but when they re- 
turned at the set time as instructed, 
the work of destruction was already 
under way, and they were told to 
leave for good. The reasons are quite 
obvious from a strategic point of view 
and Mr Sharon may like to “ justify ” 


them, but if he genuinely wants peace 
between the Arabs and Israel, this is 
not the way to set about it, and he 
should have the grace to admit that 
the blame for the situation since 1948 
(or indeed 1917) does not lie entirely 


on the shoulders of the Arabs: nor 
can the blame for events surrounding 
the recent war be laid completely on 
their doorstep. 

Peter D. P. Jones, 

Nazareth, 

Israel. 


At the end of the Middle East War I 
wrote in these columns that now, at 
last, Israel had the opportunity to be 
so magnanimous to the beaten Arabs 
that there was a good chance of an 
end of hatred and the beginning of 
real co-operation in the Middle East. 

I apologise to readers of Peace News 
for the naivete of those remarks for 
it has since become clear that the 
great majority of Israelis are not the 
slightest bit interested in magnani- 
mity but prefer crowing over the 
fallen enemy and haggling over his 
property. 

Israel has already annexed Jerusalem 
and further annexations are being 
proposed and considered. Having en- 
couraged the refugee exodus just 
after the June war the Israelis have 
now prevented the majority of them 
returning. (Why couldn’t Israel have 
extended the deadline?) The trek of 
misery across the Allenby Bridge was 
the object of week-end picnics com- 
plete with cine-camera and family 
party to many Israelis while some 
Israeli soldiers showed their magnani- 
mity by firing machine-gun bursts 
over the refugees’ heads. Israel pol- 
ices the captured territory with harsh- 
ness: why is it necessary to blow up 
any building from which pot-shots are 
fired at Israeli soldiers - other than to 
terrorise people? We have also learn- 
ed that during the June War the 
Israelis were methodically and cold- 
bloodedly exterminating Egyptian 
units with napalm after Israel’s war 
aims had been attained, and the 
turning loose of Egyptian prisoners 
to walk barefoot across a burning 
desert to their own lines causing 
many to perish miserably on the way 
was a war crime and piece of calcu- 
lated national humiliation (dirty gip- 
pos shouldn’t wear boots). 

Israel, however, in the eyes of most 
people can do no wrong. Hypnotised 
by propaganda and fascinated by suc- 
cesful violence (many fascists, deeply 
impressed, have swung over to a pro- 
Israeli position since the June war, 
especially France) they support Israel 
to the hilt. 

I fell for this propaganda for years, 
the Leon Uris-type mythology. ‘“ The 
Jews had nowhere else to go.” Fact: 
most Jews choose not to go to Israel 
and Israel could have been set up in 
South America, East Africa or Mada- 
gascar, with, in the case of South 
America, fertile soil and the goodwill 
of the locals. “The Jews are perse- 
cuted and need a refuge from their 
persecutors.” Fact: with the excep- 
tion of the communist countries and 
Arab countries - understandable in 
the latter case although if Arabs were 
the kind of people Jews make them 
out to be there wouldn’t be a Jew left 
alive in an Arab land. The Jews are 
not persecuted and have become in 
recent years, due to the guilt hang- 
over from the Second World War and 
fascination of Israel, quite an admired 
minority. Certainly British Jews are 


not oppressed yet Israel asks for im- 
migrants from Britain, in fact, the 
very Jews who are oppressed, those 
in Arab and communist lands, are the 
ones who are unable to get to Israel. 
Israel was set up in Palestine pri- 
marily for atavistic, religiomumbo- 
jumbo reasons and not for reasons 
(haven from oppression etc) which 
are decent, sensible and worthy of 
support and the choice of Palestine 
was made by ruthless fanatics, the 
kind of archaisms who are now advo- 
cating the re-building of the Jerusa- 
lem Temple - the fact that there is a 
mosque on the site is immaterial to 
them, with luck its destruction might 
arouse Arab hatred to the extent of 
justifying a fourth round and further 
Israeli territory expansion. 

All in all, I believe the Arab, not the 
Jew is the underdog in the Middle 
East and has been for years past and 
that most Israelis want to keep things 
that way and cover up their intentions 
with a big propaganda smokescreen 
about “poor little Israel”. I wish 
someone could convince me to the 
contrary for if a people who have 
eaten dirt for 2,000 years are like 
that, then the human race must be 
pretty worthless. 

Jeff Robinson, 

28 Adamson Road, 

London NWS. 


Dirty words 

To be shocked you have to be res- 
pectable. Hurrah! Once when I was 
six I shouted “ Bum!” right out loud 
at a silly tea party. I wish Mr Albert 
Hunt could have been there: he would 
have experienced such deep feelings 
of “ joy and liberation. ” 

David Holbrook, 

Ducklake, 

Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 


Vietnam action 

We would like to thank Peace News 
for its sensitive reporting on the Non 
Violent Action in Vietnam project 
(September 1), but would like to point 
out a misunderstanding in the last 
paragraph. If the project has to be 
reduced in size we have considered 
becoming a separate phase of the 
American Quaker Action projects to 
Vietnam, but we have made no deci- 
sion to transfer money to them. Dona- 
tions of £25 and over are returnable 
to the donors if the project does not 
commence, and the total of all smaller 
contributions would be given to the 
Vietnam Orphans Fund. 

All donations very gratefully received. 
Rachel Blake, 

Treasurer, Non-Violent Action in Viet- 


nam, 
1 Grove Lodge, Hampstead Lane, 
London N6. 
Re 


DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGER 
WANTED 


Peace News needs practical and re- 
liable young man with some know- 
ledge of the movement to take 
responsibility for distribution of 
paper, and general packing and 
despatch work. Reasonable wage, 
hours 9.30 - 6 pm. Please send de- 
tails of experience, etc. to General 
Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


Editorial secretary wanted 


Wanted, bright, efficient secretary to manage editorial office of Peace News. 
Male or female. Initiative essential. Shorthand/typing. Filing. Wages low, but 


generous allowance for dependents. Contact: 


The Editor, Peace News, 


» Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. (TER 4473.) 
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THE COURT LEES AFFAIR 


Part 2: reaction 

Last week Keith Pople traced the 
developments in the events suriound- 
ing the Court Lees affair, calling it 
“evidence of that horrible pattern 
which we know only too well: the per- 
secution and discrediting of an indi- 
vidual who has dared to tell the 
truth.” This week he discusses reac- 
tions to the affair, and attacks the 
teachers’ unions for having “ misled 
the public in every conceivable way. ” 


“The position could have been 
dealt with, we feel, by means of a 
reprimand.’ (An official of the 
National Union of Teachers.) 
There are small rodents living in the 
desert which defend themselves 
against their enemies by raising dust. 
Now that so much dust is being kick- 
ed up by those who object to the 
Home Secretary’s decision to close 
Court Lees Approved School, it is 
more important than ever that we 
keep our attention fixed firmly on 
what are the real issues in this case. 
The major issue is whether we are to 
continue to allow grown men to 
strike young boys with sticks on the 
flesh of their backsides with all the 
force which they can muster. In short, 
the issue is one of child cruelty: shail 
it go unpunished and unchecked? 
The fact that these sticks, or canes 
(call them what you will), are wield- 
ed by “teachers” in the name of 
“education” makes no difference 
whatever. The physical act of wound- 
ing (let us not mince matters, for 
caning hurts, and it often hurts badly) 
is still the same. If practised on adults 
the acts would constitute assault. We 
note that, in contrast to the approved 
schools, where the children are 
younger, corporal punishment has 
been abolished altogether in Borstals 
and Detention Centres. 
In view of what is now being said, and 
the extraordinary lengths to which 
some people are now going to try to 
discredit Mr Cook in the Court Lees 
affair, we should remind ourselves 
again of the medical evidence. Here 
are the actual words of Mr Gibbens’ 
report: 
“The colour transparencies were 
admitted by all concerned to be 
genuine photographs of the four 
named boys and an expert witness, 
Mr J. Rytina, who is in charge of 
the photographic department of 
Guy’s Hospital, London, declared 
that they were untouched and that 
the colour was true to life. 
“There was no suggestion that the 
marks on the boys’ buttocks had in 
any way been artificially empha- 
sised or altered. I am satisfied by 
the medical evidence that none of 
these boys had an abnormal ten- 
dencv to bruise more easily or to a 
greater extent than an average 
person. 
“Medical witnesses of great emi- 
nence in their profession, namely. 
Professor Keith Simpson, Dr Donald 
Teare, and Dr David Paul, gave 
evidence before me. They were un- 
animous in saying that the photo- 
graph of boy No 2 revealed injuries 
of unusual severity. 
“Professor Simpson and Dr Teare 
declared that if such cases as boys 
Nos 2 and 8 had heen brought to 
them in their hospitals, they would 
have felt bound to call for an in- 
vestigation by the police or other 
authority. Professor Paul and Mr 
Rytina think that the injuries of 
boy No 2 alone were outside the 


normal limits of caning by school- 
masters. 
“... After careful consideration of 
all the evidence, including the 
photographs, I have come to the 
conclusion that excessive force was 
used in the caning of boys Nos 2, 
8, and 20. I would categorise the 
punishment of boy No 2 as greatly 
excessive in severity, and boy No 8 
as almost of the same degree. ” 
Evidence of this character one would 
normally think sufficient to shock the 
conscience of almost any community, 
most of all its ‘senior citizens”, and 
certainly anyone with a claim to an 
interest in education. One would 
think , too, that the action of a Home 
Secretary designed to prevent an oc- 
curence of this sort of thing would be 
generally welcomed. Indeed, failure 
on his part to take swift decisive 
action would find him accused, and 
rightly so, of negligence. 
Not so in the case of Court Lees. 
For demanding the dismissal of the 
guilty parties, for wanting to recon- 
struct the school management on 
more democratic lines, and for want- 
ing to safeguard the career of a man 
whose only “crim” has been that he 
did his duty just a little late, at a 
time when no one else did theirs, the 
Home Secretary is accused of petu- 
lance. 
That the managers should describe 
the Home Secretary’s action as an act 
of “gross injustice”, claim that it 
would have a “disruptive effect” on 
the boys at the school and be “un- 
fair” to the staff, is understandable. 
These are the protestations of culp- 
able men whose general incompetence 
and lack of imagination has now been 
exposed. Like the governors at Chol- 
derton before them, where a head- 
master recently received five years 
jail for savage use of the cane and 
similar offences, they, too, failed to 
detect a most disturbing state of af- 
fairs. As a body, they undoubtedly 
deserve the sack. 


Sadism 
The case of the headmaster and the 
deputy headmaster is worse. Here 
the lack of imagination is complete, 
verging on the callous. These would 
seem to be men incapable of remorse 
or regret. Yet somebody raised weals 
on these boys’ bodies! 
The headmaster, Denis Haydon, de- 
clares, ‘I am not a sadist, but basic- 
ally a kindly man,” a remark that 
may well find its way into history. He 
adds: 
“Tf I have used excessive force in 
administering four canings which, 
in all conscience, I still cannot be- 
lieve I administered, I assure you 
that this was not done intention- 
ally.” 
Really? One of the boys in this case 
got his injuries as punishment for 
smoking. The headmaster gave him 
six strokes of the cane. The boy says 
that after receiving two strokes, he 
fell down, but the headmaster then 
pulled him up and gave him four 
more. Mr Gibbens, in his report, 
states: 

- “Mr Haydon (the headmaster) has 
inflicted six strokes on almost every 
oceasion, whatever the boy’s re- 
cord.” (Six is the legal maximum.) 

The brute fact is this: That the ques- 
tion of sadism is not at all irrelevant 
to the Court Lees affair. We have 
merely to keep in mind not words, 


but the act. In his book The Divided 
Self (Pelican), Ronald Laing quotes 
Hegel on “the act”: 
“The act is something simple, de- 
terminate, universal, to be grasped 
as an abstract, distinctive whole; it 
is murder, theft, a benefit, a deed 
of bravery, and so on, and what it 
is can be said of it. It is such, and 
such, and its being is not merely a 
symbol, it is the fact itself. It is this, 
and the individual human being is 
what the act is. 
“In the simple fact that the act is, 
the individual is for others what he 
really is and with a certain general 
nature, and ceases to be merely 
something that is ‘meant’ or ‘ pre- 
sumed ’ to be this or that. ” 
Any “normal” person should be re- 
volted, rightly so, at the thought of 
deliberately inflicting pain on another 
human being, whatever the ‘‘excuse”’. 
But in the case of sadism, it is en- 
joyed, it is part of'an inferior mode 
of being. Our educational system is in 
general positively steeped in the 
traditions of corporal punishment, 
and consequently in an ethos of sad- 
ism. Caning was, and still is in many 
schools, especially the approved 
schools and the public schools 
(strange bedfellows!), accepted as 
part and parcel of the general way 
of everyday life. 


Denials 
An excellent example of how even the 
most vicious punishment can be dealt 
out with “justification” and pure 
cold bloodedness is found in this ex- 
tract* describing the early life of 
Winston Churchill. It concerns the 
actions of an headmaster, the Rever- 
end Sneyd Kynnersley, at a school 
which Churchill went to. The writer 
is not Churchill himself, but Roger 
Fry: 
“ After reading a bad report from a 
form master, Mr Sneyd Kynnersley 
would stop, and after a moment’s 
awful silence say, ‘Harrison Minor, 
you will come up to my study after- 
wards’. And so afterwards the cul- 
prits were led up by the two top 
boys. In the middle of the room 
was a large box draped in a black 
cloth, and in austere tones the cul- 
prit was told to take down his 
trousers and kneel before the block 
over which IJ and the other head boy 
held him down. 
“The swishing was given with the 
master’s full strength, and it took 
only two or three strokes for drops 
of blood to form everywhere, and 
it continued for 15 to 20 strokes, 
when the wretched boy’s bottom 
was a mass of blood. Generally of 
course the boys endured it with 
fortitude, but sometimes there were 
scenes of screaming, howling, and 
struggling which made me almost 
sick with disgust. 
“Nor did the horrors even stop 
there. There was a wild red-haired 
Trish boy, himself rather a cruel 
brute, who whether deliberately or 
as a result of pain or whether he 
had diarrhoea, let fly. The irate 
clergyman, instead of stopping at 
once, went on with increased fury 
till the whole ceiling and walls of 
his study were splattered with filth. 
“T suppose that he was afterwards 
ashamed of this, for he did not call 
in the servants to clean up but 


spent hours doing it himself with 
* “Winston Churchill, Vol 1’ by Randolph 
Churchill (1967). 


Ivor Cook on holi ay recently. 


the assistance of a boy who was his 
special favourite. 
“T think this fact alone shows that 
he had an intense sadistic pleasure 
in these floggings, and that these 
feelings were even excited by the 
victim’s performance, or else he 
would have put it off till a more 
suitable occasion. ” 
Roy Draycon, deputy headmaster at 
Court Lees, along with other members 
of the staff, have strenuously denied 
the substance of the findings of the 
Gibbens inquiry (“95% of the alle- 
gations were not proved”), and they 
declare the photographie evidence to 
be a fake: the canings did not in fact 
take place at all! ‘Mr Gibbens’ re- 
port is a slur on the whole school.” 
At this the mind boggles. Draycon 
asserts, too, that the enforced closure 
will “leave scars on the boys and do 
far more harm than any caning I have 
seen,” which, if nothing else, must 
surely be considered to be a classic 
Freudian slip. 
But by far the most disquieting re- 
actions in this whole affair have come 
from a source not directly connected 
with the school at all: the teachers’ 
unions. They condemn the Home Sec- 
retary’s action as “‘ unnecessary ” and 
“unjust”; yet they do not give us the 
facts. They say that the headmaster 
and the deputy headmaster have been 
condemned without a proper hearing; 
yet at the inquiry they were given 
every opportunity to present what- 
ever evidence they could myster. 
Further, they say that the head and 
the deputy head have had no oppor- 
tunity to put what they call ‘‘ mitigat- 
ing factors ’’ before the Home Secre- 
tary: “no consideration could be 
given to the very many good features 
of the school and to the work of the 
individuals concerned ”; yet what are 


continued on page 10 
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Vietnam, a war laboratory 


It is good news to hear that a group of 
eminent Nobel Peace Prize winners is 
going to attempt to find “the way to 
peace” in Vietnam. But, as the old 
movie legends say, it is always the 
next headline which matters, and the 
next headline that I saw at the begin- 
ning of last weekend was concerned 
with Robert McNamara’s computeris- 
ed plan to erect an electronically 
operated physical barrier along the 
demilitarised zone which divides 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam. 
This second bit of news took most of 
the pleasure away from the first for 
me. 

For some time now the Johnson Ad- 
ministration is known to have been 
exploring the possibilities of erecting 
a barrier based essentially on elec- 
tronic devices which would automati- 
cally relay to a series of command 
posts the activities of men or mach- 
ines seeking to cross the barrier. 
Heavy fire would then be directed im- 
mediately on the area indicated by 
the electronic censors. Presumably it 
would just be too bad if any stray 
animals happened to bump into the 
barrier. At any rate, the idea is now 
about to become reality, or so it 
seems. 

This of course is all part of the fran- 
tic desire to obstruct the “ infiltration 
of personnel or supplies” from the 
North to the South, and as one bizarre 
example of the distraught political 
will operating in ak it really takes 
the biscuit. It is like something out of 
science fiction. We have to bear in 
mind too the fact that McNamara ac- 
tually boasted about this neat little 
engineering project in public at the 
press conference. What on earth are 
we to make of it? 

This much is certain. Among the 
eeriness and the sense of unreality 
that has marked many of the actions 


which have been undertaken in this 
war, one thing has rung true all the 
way: the childish professional pride 
in the superbly advanced military 
and technological hardware that is 
being deployed ceaselessly against the 
enemy. The theme is even used as the 
chief morale builder for the luckless 
troops. In the clear absence of any 
justifying political reasons, some peo- 
ple have even gone so far as to assert 
that the war is largely an excellent 
occasion for testing new hardware 
and strategic techniques. 

Certainly, Vietnam often seems to be 
little more than a giant laboratory in 
which the American Army can carry 
on its elaborate experiments in death 
and destruction. Compared with what 
is being perpetrated in Vietnam, it 
now seems as if even old-fashioned 
imperialism was in some ways prefer- 
able: at least it tried to keep the sub- 
jugated populations in existence for 
taxation and labour. Contrariwise, the 
American “ commitment ” in Vietnam 
seems increasingly to have no clear 
rationale whatever, but to be guided 
only by blind self-generating panic. 
Even the French in Algeria had more 
common sense than this. 

In point of fact, this proposed elec- 
tronic barrier is the latest, and cer- 
tainly the starkest, example of the 
technological dehumanising of war. 
The dehumanisation of war in Viet- 
nam is part and parcel of the domi- 
nant American style of enterprise and 
control in which plain human utility, 
valuable human purpose, and even the 
factual existence of particular human 
beings are simply not the paramount 
consideration. As Paul Goodman has 
pointed out, the Great Society is not 
cynical, it is delusional (some would 
say demented). 

And what of Robert McNamara him- 
self? How is he so dehumanised into 


frigidity that he is able to announce 
this kind of plan in public without 
feeling ashamed of what he is doing? 
How to explain to this arithmetically 
astute man that he is not taking the 
people in Vietnam seriously as actual 
existing persons? What chance for 
peace so long as official policy is initi- 
ated by this kind of mentality? 

Yet even Robert McNamara was once 
the little child on his mother’s knee 
with decent and spontaneous energies, 
sympathies, and feelings. How has he 
come. to his present pitch? What 
makes him the way he is? We must 
assume that if he is trapped from 
early days onwards in rigid institu- 
tions with crooked purposes, even 
the most intelligent animal will neces- 
sarily turn zombie. 

By the way, the next headline that I 
saw after this one, concerned Dean 
Rusk’s admission, after many recent 
denials, that it is quite possible that 
China may enter the Vietnam war. 
He did not seem at all worried by this 
prospect. On the contrary, he arro- 
gantly warned that China would be 
“most ill advised” to get involved, 
and to cap it all, stressed that the 
Johnson Administration was pursuing 
the war “with the prudence that 
would minimise ” the risks of China’s 
intervention. 

Faced with this kind of fraudulent 
nonsense from Rusk, we must now 
assume further that, given the condi- 
tions which I mentioned earlier, even 
the most intelligent animal will neces- 
sarily turn not only zombie but moro- 
nic too. I suppose that in all decency 
I should refrain from holding Rusk 
and McNamara up to obloquy or ridi- 
cule, for they are in fact human 
beings. But it beats me how these 
people can continue to talk and act 
like this and still retain the respect 
of any sane man. ROGER BARNARD 
er 


You, me, and the TUC 


Thirty years ago many decent people 
who were anxious to see a better and 
fairer world tended to delude them- 
selves by contriving an image of the 
British worker as the potential revolu- 
tionary. When this sentiment was 
proved to be evidently false, they 
then switched to an equally exagger- 
ated image of the worker as someone 
whose social and economic problems 
have in the main been solved and who 
is now hell bent on joining the univer- 
sal scramble for material goodies. 
There is a lot of truth in this. How- 
ever, despite general rising high afflu- 
ence, more leisure, somewhat better 
working conditions, and so forth, 
there is another side to the picture 
too. In terms of social problems, it 
may not be too naive to assert that the 
“happy worker ” who is spoken about 
so often these days, often without 
much sign of humility, is in many 
cases a defensive superimposed fac- 
ade, behind which the unhappy, 
bored, frustrated individual seeks 
desperately for the way out. 
Moreover, in terms of general econo- 
mic problems, it seems fair to assert 
that, though the working class has 
achieved a striking repeal of the iron 
law of wages and obtained a minimum 
wage and social security, and though 
industrial workers have won their 
unions, obtained better wages and 
working conditions, and affirmed the 
dignity of labour, yet many things 
have fallen by the wayside in this 
long struggle. For example, the ideals 
of workers’ management, technical 
education for worthwhile vocation, 
and concern for the utility of labour 
have by and large been given up, and 
the goal of an equalitarian or freely 


mobile society has been totally lost, 
as has too the solidarity of the under- 
privileged. 

In fact, the actual results have been 
that the vast majority of workers 
couldn’t care less about what they 
produce; there is an increasing rigid- 
ity of statuses, with some of the 
chronically underprivileged tending to 
drop out of society altogether; and a 
growing hard core of poverty, unem- 
ployment, ill health, and mental 
breakdown. Most importantly, the 
“labour movement” is rapidly losing 
force and becoming irrelevant. 

In short, it seems to me that we can 
speak legitimately of a moral crisis 
in the “labour movement” today. 
This crisis was not faced by this 
year’s TUC Conference, which ended 
at Brighton last week. Almost all of 
the resolutions presented at the Con- 
ference were concerned with econo- 
mic problems: wages policy, social 
benefits, soaring prices, and so forth. 
(Incidentally, if the unions think that 
the present government is lousy 
and anti-socialist in principle, then for 
God’s sake why don’t they withdraw 
the political levy and really put the 
wind up Wilson?) This rather narrow 
concentration on economic policy is 
of course absolutely necessary, for 
the unions are getting the raw end of 
the stick from the government at the 
moment, and if they are to survive 
they will have to abandon their frene- 
tic efforts to do patchwork with short- 
run policies and begin to knit together 
a long-range economic programme 
concerned with fundamentals. 
However, there is an essential quali- 
fication to be made. Creative and pro- 
ductive work is the cornerstone of 


any meaningful life, but labour is not 
properly fruitful in this root sense 
when it is undertaken principally in 
order to survive or primarily out of 
tedium and boredom. Purchasing 
power is never irrelevant, but it be- 
gins to approach that point, even for 
the lower income groups, when it will 
buy little else except a one-way ticket 
into the squirrel cage of a mass 
society. 
From this perspective, where was 
there any discussion at the TUC Con- 
ference about doing something to 
change the factors that really matter 
most to every working man: his 
actual relationships on the job, his 
opportunities to take initiative, as- 
sume responsibility, and so on? Where 
was there any discussion about work- 
ers’ control, popular control, direct 
democracy, initiative from below, 
industrial democracy, responsibility 
of the administrators to the persons 
who are being administered? Where 
was there any sign of a serious and 
dynamic challenge to the principle of 
authoritarianism in work? 
Questions like these ought, at the very 
least, to be discussed at any TUC 
Conference. That they are not is an 
ominous sign. Till the unions begin 
to debate and initiate among them- 
selves these very practical and feasi- 
ble issues, it is not possible to believe 
that they are serious in their profes- 
sed desire to conserve human re- 
sources and to better the quality of 
people’s lives. Our union leaders claim 
to be socialists. They need to be re- 
mindéd that in any authentic social- 
ism people retain the privilege of 
governing themselves. 

ROGER BARNARD 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


Who has initiated the current harass- 
ment of newspaper sellers at Speak- 
ers’ Corner? According to Tony 
Smythe of the National Council for 
Civil Liberties both the Home Office 
and Scotland Yard disclaim responsi- 
bility. 

Nevertheless the harassment con- 
tinues (see Martin Page’s letter, page 
2) although the policemen themselves 
are rather embarrassed by all this. 
Put yourself in their shoes (apologies 
for the phrase). What can they do? 
There are countless minority groups 
who sell their papers outside the gates 
of Speakers’ Corner. There would . 
need to be at least 100 policemen 
there every Sunday to enforce their 
will. The presence of so many police- 
men would be a disastrous advertise- 
ment for that ‘‘ model of democracy ” 
in Hyde Park. It is not good enough 
for the authorities to “deny all alle- 
gations.” The best thing they could 
do is to sack the initiators of all this 
unnecessary trouble. 


Ruminating belatedly about Ilya 
Ehrenburg, who died two weeks ago, I 
find it hard to judge him as a good or 
bad man. He wrote some good novels, 
some pretty vitriolic propaganda, and 
a set of absorbing memoirs in which 
a deal of honesty emerges. 

These memoirs will last as a tremen- 
dously important inside account of 
what it has been like to live in Com- 
munist Russia, and what kind of pres- 
sures come on a writer there. Other 
writers are speaking out more boldly 
now than Ehrenburg did; but he made 
the essential first step: he described. 


Here’s a little anecdote, taken from 
the current issue of Anarchy, to go 
with Keith Pople’s follow-up this week 
on the Court Lees affair. In Anarchy 
79 Tony Gibson relates the story of 
Robin Copping, who left England to 
go to Ecuador in 1954. In England he 
was regarded, says Gibson, as a crank 
with wild and impracticable ideas. 
Apparently he used to run a school 
called Horsley Hall which outdid all 
other progressive schools in the un- 
conventionality of the methods used. 
It obtained brief notoriety when Cop- 
ping invited a purveyor of school 
canes to visit Horsley Hall and lecture 
the children on corporal punishment. 
The purveyor of school canes accepted 
the invitation and duly turned up. 
But he (or his subject) must have 
been too much for the children, for in 
a short time he was being publicly 
caned by the boys in full view of press 
photographers! ; 
And now a case of typographical anar- 
chy. If you notice anything a bit unu- 
sual in the physical appearance of 
Keith Pople’s article this week, let me 
explain. Normally all copy for this 
paper is set with what’s called a 9 pt 
face on a 9 pt body. In the trade this 
is known as Solid setting, if you will 
forgive the jargon. Unfortunately, our 
nightsetter last week made a big mis- 
take and set the whole of Keith’s arti- 
cle in 9 pt on a 10 pt body, thus pro- 
ducing the curiously pale appearance 
of the type, incidentally making the 
article come out much longer than it 
should have done. 
* 7 * 
If you’re interested in any of the 
books mentioned by Bruno Bettelheim 
this week in “‘ Violence: A Neglected 
Mode of Behaviour,” you can get 
some of them in England. Fredric 
Wertham’s books are published by 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Lewis Yab- 
lonsky’s The Violent Gang has just 
been brought out by Penguin, and 
Oscar Lewis’s The Children of San 
chez is to be published very soon by 
Secker & Warburg. All thoroughly 
recommended, 


BRUNO BETTELHEIM 


Violence: a neglected 
mode of behaviour 


Men are not born killers; they have to be taught 
to do it. But this is not to say that men, even 
under the most equitable, peaceful, non-repressive 
social system imaginable, possess no innate ten- 
dencies towards aggression and violence whatever. 
However, despite the recognition made by Freud 
and others of man’s tendency towards violence 
and aggression, our official education system tends 
to proceed as if these tendencies exist neither in 
society nor in man. Consequently, our younger 
children do not receive much help from our 
schools in recognising the omnipresence of the 
tendency to act with violence, nor are they given 
any help in developing techniques which will cope 
with this tendency in constructive ways. In Dr 
Bettelheim’s essay, examples are presented on 
how education to learn to read, for example, could 
proceed much more successfully if our teachers 
would take cognizance of children’s fascination 
with thoughts of violence and aggression and 
teach them both to recognise this and to deal with 
it. We shall shortly be publishing Paul Goodman’s 
essay, “ Natural Violence,” which examines from 
a slightly different angle the issues that are raised 
by Bettelheim here. 
THESE VIOLENT DELIGHTS HAVE VIOLENT ENDS. 
Romeo and Juliet 
Aggression is by now a respectable object of study 
among students of human behaviour. But in this 
essay I should like to refer to violence, which the 
same scholars tend to ignore or else treat with 
contempt. I may even share their contempt. But 
simply agreeing that violence is bad resolves 
nothing. To study aggression in detail while we 
close our eyes to its source is like wishing to clean 
out all filth without soiling our hands. If we 
are serious about understanding aggression and 
its role in society we have to start with a good 
look at the desire to do violence. Robert Ardrey, 
whose African Genesis found deservedly wide- 
spread attention,! makes the important point that 
Cain, and not Abel, is the father of man. If we 
are children of Cain, it behooves us to know Cain 
well, to examine carefully his behaviour and what 
causes it, and not to look away in disgust. The 


good friar of Verona knew that violent delights 
1 Fors Ardrey, ‘‘ African Genesis’? (New York: Atheneum, 


have violent ends. But if they were not delights, 
would we not shun them, since we all know they 
lead to disaster? 


Man and society were born out of both: violence 
and gentle cooperation. To neglect either well- 
spring of life in our efforts to better human 
relations will be fruitless. In this essay I use 
aggression and violence as terms so closely re- 
lated as to be interchangeable. I intend it as an 
invitation to study violence seriously, and not to 
stop short at its milder form, aggression. 


Gunfighter as moral hero 


One of our best literary critics, Robert Warshow, 
wrote a defence of the Western movie, in partic- 
ular of the gunfighter as moral hero.? This asser- 
tion is startling, since few of us would accept the 
cowboy in the Western as our moral hero, or 
gunfighting as an ideal way to solve moral prob- 
lems. But let us remember that the sword-bearing 
Achilles stands as the moral hero at the beginning 
of Western civilisation. Because of distance in 
time, the vast difference in settings, and our 
veneration of The Iliad, it is often difficult to 
recognise what Simone Weil was the first to point 
out: that The Iliad is a poem of violence.3 Vio- 
lence there was before Homer. But with him 
appears the new civilising Greek spirit, and this 
he casts into his poems. The new attitude which 
he represents is that violence is the central prob- 
lem to be dealt with in a world striving to be 
civilised and that nothing good ever comes of 
violent means. Paris, who broke violently the 
peace of Menelaus’s home, has to perish. So does 
the greatest hero, Achilles, who tried to join the 
avenging party, not to speak of the fate of 
Agamemnon. 


The human race, in The Iliad, is not divided into 
victorious heroes and victims. If there were con- 
quering heroes, violence might even seem justi- 
fied, at least to the victors. But in the course of 
The Iliad, if the Greeks win one day, the Trojans 
do the next, and in the end all of them perish. In 


this poem there is not a single man who does not, 

2 Robert Warshow, ‘‘ The Immediate Experience ’’ (Garden 
City, NY: Doubleday, 1962). 

3 Simone Weil, ‘‘ The Iliad, or the Poem of Force, ”’ in “ Poll- 
tics ”? (November 1945) : 


The gunfighter as moral hero: “The Western movie offers a serious orientation to the problem of 
violence such as can be found almost nowhere else in our culture.” Above: John Wayne, in a good 
recent example: Howard Hawks’ “ EI Dorado”. (Photo: Paramount films.) 
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at one time or another, have to bow his neck to 
force. That the use of violence leads to retri- 
bution, with almost geometric rigour: this was a 
main subject of Greek thought; it is the soul of 
The liad. Therefore, our first great epic impres- 
ses on us that we have to think seriously of what 
our inner and outer attitudes to violence should 
be. It may also explain the gunfighter of the West- 
ern film as a moral hero: why he has taken such 
hold of our imagination, and not only among 
youngsters but also among grownups. 

This condition exists, Warshow thinks, chiefly 
because the Western 
“ offers a serious orientation to the problem of 
violence such as can be found almost nowhere 
else in our culture. One of the well-known 
peculiarities of modern civilised opinion is its 
refusal to acknowledge the value of violence... 
We train ourselves to be shocked or bored by 
cultural images of violence, and our very con- 
cept of heroism tends to be a passive one: we 
are less drawn to the brave young men who kill 
large numbers of our enemies than to the 
heroic prisoners who endure torture without 
capitulating. ” 
What we do seek in the Western is 
“the image of a single man who wears a gun 
on his thigh. The gun tells us that he lives in a 
world of violence, and even that he ‘ believes in 
violence.’ But the drama is one of self- 
restraint: the moment of violence must come 
in its own time and according to its special 
laws, or else it is valueless. There is little cruel- 
ty in Western movies, and little sentimentality; 
our eyes are not focused on the sufferings of 
the defeated but on the deportment of the 
hero. 
“ Really, it is not violence at all which is the 
‘point’ of the Western movie, but a certain 
image of man, a style, which expresses itself 
most clearly in violence. 
He is there to “suggest that even in killing or 
being killed we are not freed from the necessity 
of establishing satisfactory modes of behaviour. ” 
This, then, is our problem: to establish. “ satis- 
factory modes of behaviour ” though we live in a 
society where violence is rampant. The gunfighter 
in the Western has found his solution to the prob- 
lem. Obviously, it cannot be ours, but he at least, 
as Warshow has shown, takes the problem seri- 
ously, and we ought to do the same. 


Children’s instincts 


Nowadays, parents receive a great deal of help 
in accepting their children’s instinctual desires, 
as far as intake and elimination are concerned. 
Even about sexual behaviour we tend to be more 
understanding, more accepting in our emotional 
attitudes. But as far as violence is concerned, 
Freud might never have written Civilisation and 
its Discontents, or have concluded it by saying: 
“The fateful question for the human species 
seems to me to be whether and to what extent 
their cultural development will succeed in 
mastering the disturbance of their communal 
life by the human instinct of aggression and 
self-destruction. ” 
If this is the fateful question, and I certainly 
agree that it is, what measures are we taking to 
help our children do a better job of mastering the 
disturbance of their communal life that comes 
from the instinct of aggression? Freud certainly 
did not mean denial or suppression to be the 
answer, any more than he meant it for our sexual 
instincts. About these drives we have followed 
his teaching and try to be reasonable. We try to 
satisfy them within acceptable limits, so that they 
do not generate so much pressure as to cause 
explosive outbreaks or a crippling of the total 
personality. In regard to violence I find no such 
reasonable efforts. 
Children are supposed neither to hit, nor to swear 
at their playmates. They are supposed to refrain 
from destroying their toys or other property. So 
far, so good. But what outlets for violence do we 
provide for them? As a matter of fact, in regard 
to violence, we are so unreasonable that here is 
where the parent is apt to resort to violence him- 
self. Few children of the educated middle class 
are slapped for masturbating any more, though 
they are not exactly raised in sexual freedom. 
But let the same parent meet with violence in his 
youngster, and as likely as not he will slap the 
child or thunder at him, thus demonstrating that 
violence is all right if one is older and stronger, 
and makes use of it under the guise of suppres- 
sing it. So we end by using violence to suppress 
violence, and in doing so teach our children that, 
in our opinion, there is just no other reasonable 
or intelligent way to deal with it. Yet the same 
parents, at another moment, would agree that 
suppression is the worst way to deal with the 
instincts. 


continued on next page 
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‘How can violence be husbanded? How can it be 
discharged in ways that are socially useful?’ 


from page 5 


Unlike Fredric Wertham, who pleads for the 
suppression of vicious comics, I am convinced 
that neither comics nor television seduce the 
innocent.‘ It is high time that both the myth of 
original sin, and its opposite, that of original 
innocence, were dispatched to the land of the 
unicorns. Innocence is neither an inborn charac- 
teristic nor a useful weapon; most of the time it 
is little more than an anxious clinging to 
ignorance. 

Particularly in matters of violence is there no 
protection in ignorance. Elsewhere I have tried to 
point out that one’s ignorance of the nature of 
violence, as during the Nazi regime, did not lead 
to bliss but to death. Those under Hitler who 
wished to believe that all men are good, and that 
violence exists only in a few perverted men, took 
no realistic steps to protect themselves and soon 
perished. Violence exists, surely, and each of us 
is born with his potential for it. But we are also 
born with opposite tendencies, and these must be 
carefully nurtured if they are to counterbalance 
the violence. To nurture them, however, one must 
know the nature of the enemy, and this is not 
achieved by denying its existence. 

What concerns me here is that, contrary to good 
therapy, Wertham attacks the symptom instead 
of the underlying disease. This error he did not 
make in The Show of Violence,5 where he made 
exactly the opposite case: namely, that in the 
treatment of criminals it will not do to legislate 
against crime; that the only intelligent way to do 
away with crime is to do away with what breeds 
it. Comic books are apt to reinforce delinquent 
tendencies and to teach new and better ways of 
being delinquent. But then, the basic issue is the 
delinquent tendencies, not the comics. And the 
case of the children merely reflects the pattern 
among adults. 


Safety valves 


We have abolished the red-light districts and 
outlawed prostitution. I am all for such progress, 
mainly because it offers the girls more protection 
from being exploited. But for those who cannot 
afford the call girl, we have closed off an easy 
way to discharge both sexual and violent tenden- 
cies. Worse, by asserting that there is no place for 
sex outside of marriage, and none for violence in 
our society. we force each individual to suppress 
his violent tendencies till they build up to a pitch 
where he can no longer deny them or control 
them. Then they suddenly erupt in isolated acts 
of explosive violence. 

These outbursts are conspicuous. By their spec- 
tacular nature they even give the impression that 
ours is an age of violence. So we clamour for still 
greater suppression of even small eruptions of 
violence that could act as safety valves, draining 
off small amounts and leaving a balance that the 
individual could assimilate. Even among psycho- 
analysts, Freud’s death instinct is not quite re- 
spectable. because we decree that what is sup- 
posed not to exist cannot and does not exist; all 
evidence to the contrary is simply disregarded 
as nonexistent. 

What I believe is needed, instead, is an intelligent 
recognition of “the nature of the beast.” We 
shall not be able to deal intelligently with violence 
unless we are first readv to see it as part of 
human nature, until we have gotten so well ac- 
quainted with it, by learning to live with it, that 
through a slow and tenuous process we may one 
dav domesticate it successfully. In short, we can- 
not say that because violence should not exist, we 
might as well proceed as if it did not. 

Violence is, of course, a short cut towards gain- 
ing an objective. It is so primitive in nature that 
it is generically unsuitable to get for us those 
more subtle satisfactions that we want. That is 
why it stands at the very beginning of man‘s 
becoming a socialised human being. It is not only 
the heroic sagas, marking man’s entry into the 
modern world, that are so dominated by themes 
of love and violence; it is true of our own en- 
trance to life. The temper tantrum, so character- 
istic of the child about to become a complex 
human being, shows how the violent and destruc- 
tive outburst heralds our coming ability to master 
inner drives and the external world. 

Though we do not wish to acknowledge how 
4 Fredric Wertham, “Seduction of the Innocent” (New 


“The Informed Heart’? (New York: 


York: Rinehart, 1953) 
§ Bruno Bettelheim, 
Press, 1960). 
€@ Fredric Wertham, ‘‘ Show of Violence ’’ (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1949). 


normal this really is, many a birthday party of 
happy normal children should teach us better. 
The birthday child, in his natural eagerness to get 
at the enticing present, will tear off the wrappings 
to get at the toy. And if the box he is ripping 
should be part of the game, so much the worse 
for the game. Thus desire begets violence, and 
violence may destroy the object desired. In this 
sense, as in many others, violence is both natural 
and ineffective. It rarely reaches its goal or else, 
in getting at it, destroys it. True, discharge itself 
is a goal. But then we discharge the anger, and 
there is no further need to find out what caused 
it; it does nothing to prevent what enraged us 
from happening again. 

To recount the evils of violence here is unneces- 
sary. Having shown in my simple example that 
violence is a normal mode of human behaviour, I 
shall say no more of its nature. Instead I shall 
consider whether our attitudes towards violence 
are reasonable, given our goal to contain it, and 
what ways might better serve our ends. 


Gang warfare 


Let me begin with the obvious, which is too often 
neglected when we think about violence. Whether 
or not it will be used or avoided depends entirely 
on what altenative solutions are known to a per- 
son facing a problem. Thus, violence is the be- 
haviour of someone who cannot visualise any 
other solution to a problem that besets him. It 
shows up clearest in gang warfare. 

Today we are constantly bombarded by images of 
a life of ownership and consumption, but for a 
great number of people the means to consumer- 
ship are slim. This is particularly true of many 
young people before they find a sure place in our 
economic system, and even more so for those 
from marginal or submarginal backgrounds. Yet 
they are told that without such things they cannot 
have a Satisfying life. They feel helpless to pro- 
vide themselves with what they feel is even a 
minimal satisfaction of the demands we create in 
them. But they see no alternative to reaching 
their goals except through violence, while the 
pressures of frustration only tempt them more to 
use it. Nothing in their education (and I shall 
return to this later) has equipped them to deal 
with violence, because in their whole educational 
life we have denied its existence. 

Lewis Yablonsky, in an excellent analysis of what 
makes for the violent gang,” remarks with irony 
that their views and outlook, as in a nightmarish 
mirror, merely reflect back the official ethos. The 
purpose of violence for the gang member is to 
achieve precisely what are the major values of 
respectable society: success and prestige in the 
eyes of one’s peers. He quotes one homicidal 
youngster who explains his actions as follows: 
“Tm not going to let anybody be better than me 
and steal my ‘rep’ (reputation). .. When I go to 
a gangfight I punch, stomp, and stab harder than 
anyone. ” 

Yablonsky has correctly described what the vio- 
lent act does for the doer. He says that the very 
fact that senseless, not premeditated violence is 
most respected by the gang shows the function 
that violence has for them. Despairing of alter- 
native solutions, or, perhaps more correctly, con- 
vinced that for them no alternatives exist, they 
seek a quick, almost magical way to power and 
prestige. In a single act of unpremeditated inten- 
sity, they at once establish a sense of their own 
existence and forcefully impress this now valid 
existence on others. 


Frustration and anxiety 


Frustration and anziety 

Unfortunately, gang youth is merely one extreme 
of a situation that breeds violence, not only 
among gangs, but among normal, decent human 
beings. While similar situations exist all over the 
United States, I found the best account of it in 
Oscar Lewis’s Children of Sdnchez, the scene of 
which is laid in highly urban Mexico City. To 
understand fully what I mean, it will have to be 
read.’ 

Suffice it here to say that Jesus SAnchez, tied deep 
within himself to the communal ways of his old 
village life but wishing desperately to make a go 
of life in the twentieth-century industrial society, 
is defeated again and again in his aspirations. Yet 


he is kept going, even driving himself beyond 

7 Lewis Yablonsky, ‘‘ The Violent Gang, ’”’ in ‘‘Commentary, 
XXX” (August 1960). 

8 Oscar Lewis, ‘‘The Children of Sanchez’? (New York: 
Random House, 1961). 


endurance, to see, at least, his children succeed 
in this world that is so alluring while it frustrates 
at every turn. Bewildering frustration, and the 
fact that he can see no way out, lead both him 
and his children to be violent, simply because 
they know of no alternative solution. 

Nor is it only the lower-class world of the gang, 
or the children of SAnchez, who share the feeling 
that no alternatives exist, no ways out. The whole 
of our society seems caught in a spirit of believing 
that we lack alternatives. ‘‘Red or dead” seems 
to be the slogan: either preparing for violence by 
creating weapons that are ever more destructive, 
or turning violence against the self: being ready 
to surrender without resistance to communism if 
it should knock at our door. And this anxiety 
about world affairs trickles down to college 
boards and grades and so on through the fabric 
of our lives. 

In the face of such persistent anxieties about 
success and survival, and by denying that violence 
is one way out, we fail to provide any safe or 
constructive channels for draining it off. Ours is 
by no means an age of greater violence than 
others. On the contrary. But the chances for dis- 
charging violent tendencies are now so severely 
curtailed that their regular and safe draining off 
is not possible any more. So the essential ques- 
tions then are: How can violence be husbanded? 
How can it be discharged in ways that are social- 
ly useful? Rural life, before farming was mecha- 
nised, offered the child at least a chance for 
vicarious discharge of violence. In my native 
Austria, slaughtering the pig was a distinct high- 
light in the lives of peasant children. But so were 
chopping wood and other forms of aggressive 
manipulation of nature which at least provided 
outlets that were socially useful and contributed 
to the well-being of the family. Moreover, such a 
discharge was safe; it aroused no counter-aggres- 
sion in the target. 

Our competitive or spectator sports are no real 
substitute, because, in the first place, they raise 
the aggressive feelings of competition to the boil- 
ing point. And, secondly, for every time that one 
wins, one is likely to lose, and every lost game 
builds up more aggression than the player may 
have discharged in playing. 


Encouragement 


Having said this much, I must admit that I am at 
a loss to suggest what we should do. Maybe we 
should not go so far in suppressing violence in 
our children. Maybe we should let them exper- 
ience (within safe limits) how damaging violence 
is, thus not denying them acquaintance with a 
tendency that they must learn to contro}. But it is 
not the only way. If our experience at the Ortho- 
genic School may serve as an example, children 
seem to want to learn about aggression, and not 
just to discharge it, though they want that too. 
Right now, the stories we teach them in class 
never contain any incidents of aggression. No 
child ever hits, becomes angry, or destroys things 
in an outburst. The worst they do is to tease or to 
pout. All of them live on Pleasant Street, in 
Friendly Town. , 

Maybe if our educational procedures were to ack- 
nowledge aggression, our children would not have 
to be glued to the television screen to see a bit of 
violence. Maybe there was some psychological 
wisdom to those old-fashioned books where the 
child was told over and over again what cruel fate 
befalls the evil-doer. While these stories scared 
the children, they allowed for some vicarious 
discharge of hostility, and, having discharged it, 
the children’s positive tendencies could be freed 
for the learning process. We can do even better. 
We can tell children through stories that people 
are sometimes angry at each other and quarrel, 
but that they can make up, and that if they do 
they will have a better life together. 

It is peculiar to our culture that, in pushing the 
competitive spirit to a pitch, we stress those ag- 
gressive emotions that power competition, though 
ageression itself is tabooed. In a way, we commit 
a parallel folly in our schools. But certainly, one 
way to deal with anger is not to arouse it in the 
first place. Yet for quite a few children, our nice 
teaching materials do exactly that. Seeing pictures 
of the nice houses that other children have, when 
they themselves are living in slums, makes them 
angry. . 

How angry this makes some unfortunate children, 
so angry that they cannot learn, is taught us over 
and over by our children. One such child, who 
grew up in a variety of foster homes, was unable 


to learn, and he repeated first grade three times. 
While at the Orthogenic School, he finally was 
able to learn to read and print words as compli- 
cated as soldier, submarine, fireman and fighting: 
all terms that were in line with his dominant 
feelings of hostility. But he still could not learn 
to read simple words like “ come here, ” because 
no one had ever wanted him to come, or had 
lovingly called out to him. 

Considering the number of adopted children who 
feel strongly about their natural parents having 
given them up, and considering also the number 
of children who have severe emotional difficulties 
with their parents, I wonder if the time has not 
come to add neutral stories to our primers. I mean 
stories where family relations are not touched 
upon, so that children who find them upsetting 
can learn to read more enjoyably without anger 
being aroused. 


‘Fast and furiously’ 


Once we do offer our children a chance to learn 
what is foremost in their minds, or I should say 
what is most deeply buried there, then they learn 
fast and furiously,? like the Maori children in 
Sylvia Ashton-Warner’s novel Spinster.10 The 
heroine, a teacher, realised that these children 
wrote exiting stories of their own, only the titles 
of their stories were less apt to be “Fun With 
Dick and Jane” than “I Want You” or “I’m 
Scared.” One of these Maori children, Tame, 
wrote: 


I ran away from my 
mother and I hid 
away from my mother 
I hid in the Shed and 
I went home and 

got a hiding. 


Having just read this, the teacher goes to the 
standard primer and turns curiously to the page 
from which this child was supposed to learn to 
read. There she finds the following story. 


Mother went to a shop. 

I want a cap, she said. 

I want a cap for John. 

She saw a brown cap. 

She saw a blue cap. 

I like the blue cap, she said. 


Irini, a six-year-old, asks the teacher to spell sev- 
eral words, and then writes with concentration. 
Finally she brings the teacher what she has 
written: 


Mummie said to Daddy 
give me that money else 
I will give you a hiding. 
Daddy swear ta Mummie 
Daddy gave the money 
to Mummie. We had 

a party. My father 

drank all the beer by 
hisself. He was drunk. 


The teacher turns again to the primer and finds 
a story about parents: 


Look at the green house. 
Father ts in it. 
It is father’s home too. 


There is Mother 

She is in the green house. 
She can see us. 

Let us run to mother. 


Compare the matter-of-fact acquaintance with 
aggression in these Maori tales with those in 
primers of the British dominions or our own up- 
to-date efforts. 

Mrs Ashton-Warner describes how she had to find 
what she calls “key words” in order to get her 
Maori children interested in reading and writing. 
Long before her, our children at the Orthogenic 
School forced us to similar conclusions. If we 
wanted them to learn, we, too, had to convince 
them that reading, writing, and spelling would 
help them with what concerned them most deeply. 
When we did that, children who for years had 


resisted learning even the simplest words, who 

9 This famlliar construction, ‘‘ learning fast and furlously, ”’ 
tells how well-known (though neglected) is the fact that we 
learn fast and well if, through the act of learning, we can 
also discharge fury, or ‘‘ attack the problem, ” as we say. 

10 Sylvia Ashton-Warner, ‘‘ Spinster, A Novel”? (London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1958). 
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Our society suffers, says Dr Bettelheim, from the shortage of opportunities for the safe discharge of 
violent tendencies, i.e. without arousing counter-aggression in the target. Opportunties similar to those 
which he instances in rural life are beginning to be provided in adventure playgrounds, such as this 
one in Sparkbrook, Birmingham. (Photo: Gene Pack.) 


had been unable to learn to read from primers 
that pictured life in a single colour as all sweet- 
ness and light, when their world was just as often 
drab and unhappy: these children were suddenly 
eager to read. Some of them who for years had 
not learned to read a single word then learned to 
recognise, read, and spell a hundred words or 
more in a couple of weeks’ time. 


Scary 


When we felt that they were ready for it, that is 
to say, when we felt that the resentment of learn- 
ing built up through previous school experience 
had waned, we introduced to them certain ideas, 
in a short talk, in language which they could 
understand. We told them that what is hardest to 
do, and what is the biggest problem in learning 
and living, but at the same time the most impor- 
tant one, is to master one’s own scary ideas; that 
to learn words that help us separate the event of 
which we are afraid from what we only think 
about this event is greatly helpful. Because, while 
scary events that really happen are overpowering, 
our only thinking about them, or talking and 
reading about them, need not be. And in this way 
we come to understand them and learn to deal 
with them. © 

After such an explanation, three of our children 
picked as the first words they wanted to learn, 
scary, fire, and hit. To me it seems that in these 
three words our children, without knowing it, out- 
lined a course on how to deal with aggression, at 
least in the classroom-learning situation. One 
word, hit, deals with animate aggression; the sec- 


&. 


ond, fire, with inanimate destruction; and the 
third, scary, with the outcome of aggression and 
destruction. If we permit them to state their 
aggressive tendencies, they can also come to 
recognise their scary character, and only this kind 
of recognition can lead to something better than 
denial and suppression. It can bring the conviction 
that in self-protection, and to avoid scary experi- 
ences, one must deal in constructive ways with 
the tendency to violence, both one’s own and that 
of others. 
A smali sample of the emotionally charged words 
which our children usually learn to read after 
seeing them once, and learn to spell and write 
after a few repetitions, are the following: fire, 
knife, cut, crash, shoot, kill, hit, bite, teeth, cry, 
fight, jail, scream, yell. Consider how much ag- 
gression they reveal, and the desire to learn about 
it. And compare these with what are generally 
considered easy words to learn. 
It is just as enlightening to see how closely the 
words selected by our emotionally disturbed 
children compare with what Mrs Ashton-Warner 
tells of her normal Maori children who were 
learning to read: 
“Rangi, who lives on love and kisses and 
thrashings and fights and fear of the police and 
who took four months to learn ‘ come,’ ‘ look,’ 
and ‘and,’ takes four minutes to learn: 
butcher-knife; gaol; police; sing; cry; kiss; 
Daddy; Mummie; Rangi; haka (a native word); 
fight. ” 
Each of our children selected different words be- 
cause what was emotionally significant to one was 
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AIDAN FOSTER-CARTER writes on the Biafran secession 


Nigeria’s suicide 


“CRUSH REBELLION!” say the big 
red letters on the yellow poster. The 
message is rubbed in by a drawing of 
a jackboot trampling on the severed 
head of Colonel Ojukwu, leader of 
Biafra, the breakaway Eastern region 
of Nigeria. 

To the Hausas going about their busi- 
ness in Kano post office (where I 
first saw the poster; but it could be 
any public place in hundreds of other 
Northern towns), the sentiment must 
strike a responsive chord. Ojukwu is 
an Ibo, as are most of his people. 
There used to be Ibos all over the 
North: traders mainly, but clerks too, 
and other officials. Last year 30,000 
were massacred, men, women, child- 
ren, in pogroms following the North- 
ern counter coup which overthrew 
the largely Ibo military regime of 
General Ironsi (which had _ itself 
brought down the Hausa-dominated 
Federal Government). Nearly two 
million more Ibos escaped from the 
North to their home-land, where they 
are now a considerable burden. 

What caused the massacres? It wasn’t 
just (as some observers suggested) a 
people’s hatred for the traders who 
exploited them, though this was cer- 
tainly one element: virtually all busi- 
ness in the North used to be in Ibo 
hands. But there were religious fac- 
tors too: the Hausas are Muslim, 
while the Ibos are Christian or ani- 
mist; and the murder during the first 
coup of eee ket Northern figures 
like the Sardauna of Sokoto (whose 
authority was religious as well as 
political) incensed the Hausas. 

Above all, however, there were cul- 
tural differences. The traditionalist 
North was, and still is, politically and 
educationally backward: politically, 
because the British left power in the 
hands of the feudal Emirs; education- 
ally, because Christian missionaries 
and their schools were effectively 
kept out. 

So the Hausas had an inferiority com- 
plex about the Ibos, and feared dom- 
ination by them. But the Ibos too had 
their grievances. The old Federal con- 
stitution gave the vast and populous 
Northern region an absolute electoral 
majority, which was reinforced by 
blatantly exaggerated census returns 
and rigged elections. This incensed 
all non-Northerners: the ten million 
Yorubas in the West as well as the 
Ibos, not to mention the numerous 
minority tribes. (Nigeria has nearly 
300 different linguistic groups.) It 
was unfortunate, then, that the ori- 
ginal military coup happened to be 
organised almost exclusively by Ibos, 
for this provoked in the North the 
violent reaction that I have described. 
By the beginning of this year, few 
Ibos saw any point in maintaining the 


Ghana (whose government tried to 
mediate) a confederation of semi- 
independent states. But there were 
distinct shades of Katanga in his pro- 
posal (the East is much the most 
prosperous region, thanks mainly to 
oil production which brings in at least 
£60 million a year) and it was reject- 
ed. The only other viable alternative, 
which was to retain the Federation, 
but with a multi-stat2 regional struct- 
ure, was not proffered by the Federal 
leader, General Gowon, until it was 
too late. 


Over-extended 


So Biafra seceded. Nobody has recog- 
nised her UDI: other African leaders 
are naturally unwilling to put ideas 
into the heads of minorities in their 
own countries. The Federal Govern- 
ment soon felt bound to take “ police 
action.’ The result (or lack of one) 
was predictable: small armies over- 
extended in a big country, chasing 
each other round in circles, taking 
and retaking towns, never able to 
consolidate their gains. Tragically 
enough, it could go on indefinitely; or 
at least, till both sides realise that the 
only possible outcome is the total ruin 
of one of Africa’s richest nations. 

But there is little sign of war-weari- 
ness. On the contrary, new depths of 
hatred are being plumbed as the 
Federal radio goes off the air each 
night with a war cry, and Radio Enugu 
describes Gowon as  ‘“ Africa’s 
Shame” (or worse). Truth, as always, 
has been the first casualty: neither 
side’s radio is remotely useful for 
purposes of information, since both 
are simply propaganda weapons. Each 
one speaks of “ liberating ” the other 
(always, of course, to the joy of the 
liberated), and each accuses the ene- 
my of every atrocity that it can think 


of, 

Where will it end? Incredibly, both 
combatants seem seriously to be 
thinking in terms of a knockout 
strike. Gowon’s recent purchase of 
Russian bombers is undoubtedly 
meant to establish an immediate sup- 
eriority. Ojukwu’s abortive thrust to- 
wards Lagos was clearly an attempt 
at a quick solution. 

However, it should be patently clear, 
even in the frenzy of battle, that this 
kind of “solution” will solve absol- 
utely nothing. So what if Ojukwu had 
reached Lagos? That would merely 
have extended the conflict area fur- 
ther. So what if Gowon bombs the 
East to bits? That won’t deter people 
who are convinced that they are 
fighting for their very lives. It is ex- 
traordinary that neither side seems to 
be able to see that they aren’t remote- 
ly strong enough to enforce a military 


Somehow there have got to be nego- 
tiations, soon, if Nigeria is to be pre- 
vented from committing suicide. Both 
sides claim to be ready to talk, but 
their preconditions are formidable. 
Gowon insists that Biafra must submit 
and rejoin Nigeria at once. Ojukwu 
now wants a complete political break- 
up into four independent states (but 
retaining some common services). 
Yet these are precisely the issues 
over which the war is being fought. 
My own feeling is that any workable 
solution must be nearer Ojukwu’s 
than Gowon’s. Coexistence between 
Ibos and Hausas will be difficult for 
years to come, on any terms: within a 
single state, it would be unthinkable 
now. But from the starting point of 
independence, the four states might 
well move towards closer links, per- 
haps a confederation: they have, after 
all, existed as a single economic unit 
for half a century. 

What is needed now, therefore, is a 
mediator; and the sooner the better. 
A natural choice for this role might 
have been Britain (after all, we de- 
signed the set up in the first place). 
Wilson’s government, however, has 
acted as always with typical monu- 
mental indecisiveness, and is current- 
ly persona non grata with both sides: 
the Biafrans claim that Britain backs 
Gowon, while the latter interprets 
HMG’s restriction on the flow of Bri- 
tish arms as a type of neutrality 
verging on support for the rebels. 

The United Nations has the moral 
authority to urge peace on both sides. 
The imminent Organisation of Afri- 
can Unity conference in Kinshasa 
may do so. Perhaps an individual 
African state may take over where 
Ghana left off. But the hard, gloomy 
fact is that quite possibly neither side 
will take any notice, unless and until 
they are so sufficiently tired of fight- 
ing, and so aware of the futility of 
carrying on fighting, that they want 
to talk anyway. And though there are 
signs that the intensity of fighting is 
now diminishing, it could be many 
months before “ de-escalation” (es - 
pecially psychological) is far enough 
advanced for the conference table to 
a practical possibility. 


Arms flow 


In the short term, then, the most that 


we can realistically work for (and it 
isn’t much) is that both sides will 
come to see as soon as possible that 
they have everything to lose and 
nothing to gain from continuing hos- 
tilities. Undoubtedly there are pres- 
sures behind the scenes to this end, 
not least from those with a direct 
stake in Nigeria’s fortunes (for exam- 


should show enough statesmanship to 
be prepared to talk even if it means 
losing face, would not go amiss. You 
can drop a letter in the post to the 
Nigerian High Commissioner (Briga- 
dier Ogundipe, Nigeria House, 9 
Northumberland Avenue, WC1). 
In the long run, however, there is at 
least one very important lesson that 
pacifists should learn and begin to 
act on. The Middle East war has al- 
ready focussed attention on the ur- 
gent necessity for an agreement to 
restrict a flow of arms to “ under- 
developed” countries. Now it has 
happened again: both sides in Nigeria 
have run up debts of several million 
pounds in a frantic arms race which 
they can ill afford. Interestingly, our 
peace-loving Czech and Russian com- 
rades have been as eager to rake-in 
the profits as have the big private 
Western arms dealers. 
Certainly, the peace movement knows 
how hard it is to try to get govern- 
ments to reduce their own expendi- 
tures on arms. The magic word “ de- 
fence’? always seems to stifle any 
significant public protest at the vast 
sums which disappear annually down 
this drain. But rich countries flogging 
armaments to their poorer brethren 
is another (and more hopeful) mat- 
ter, for two reasons. First, it is easier 
to foment public indignation at the 
idea of some people making money 
out of other people killing each other: 
the exposées of arms sales to Middle 
Eastern countries published in June 
shocked many people who had no 
idea about what was going on. 
Second, appearances notwithstanding, 
it wouldn’t really be against the sup- 
liers’ interests to reduce this arms 
ow. Such a statement may sound 
naive: of course, these sales are pro- 
fitable, they boost our exports, and 
so forth. (Do you realise that our 
balance of payments is almost bound 
to show a surplus for 1968, however 
badly Wilson continues to botch up 
the economy? Reason: we are selling 
£100 million worth of air force and 
full accessories to Saudi Arabia.) 
All the same, most “ underdevelop- 
ed” countries will need to buy all 
kinds of finished goods from the rich 
nations for many years to come. It 
doesn’t have to be arms: if money 
were diverted from that particular 
kind of shopping, it would still end 
up in Western pockets. To put it an- 
other way, if Gowon wasn’t buying 
jets, he’d be spending the money on, 
say, Steel. 
So we don’t have to hope for a sud- 
den fit of uncharacteristic altruism 
from the big powers. What they lose 
on the swings, they gain on the round- 
abouts. An agreement to restrict the 
sale of armaments is therefore a 


Federation. Their leader, Ojukwu, 


suggested at the Aburi conference in admit it. 


solution. Probably, they just dare not 


ple, Shell BP). Public entreaties by 
prominent persons, that both sides 


practical, feasible goal, which we 
would do well to work for. 
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not so to the others. The interesting thing is that 
all children learned emotionally charged words, 
even ones not too meaningful to them, when they 
saw that they were charged words for another 
child. They shared not only learning but each 
other’s emotions. 


As we developed our method we realised that 
charged or scary words sometimes aroused too 
much emotion. We then devised many categories, 
only five of which I shall mention: scary words, 
not-nice words, nice words, warm words, and cold 
words. Maybe I should mention some of the nice 
words which the children selected. They include 
things like orange juice, milk, play, and hot dog. 
And they tell us what experiences the children 
think are needed to counterbalance violence. In 
view of the fact that most primers concentrate on 


what we would call nice words, it might also be of 
interest that the children learn the not-nice and 
scary words much faster and more permanently 
than the nice words. 

To make some comparison with ‘ normal” learn- 
ing: though our children do not, like Rangi in 
The Spinster, learn eleven words in four minutes, 
one of our boys who learned four nice words in 
one day, learned ten angry ones on the same day, 
including ones as difficult as witch, tornado, and 
fighting. Which shows how the wish to master 
what is important to us is a powerful motivating 
force for learning to read, whether important 
things happen to be pleasant or not. And that 
learning about violence makes for learning in 
general. Because learning what the world is really 
like means learning about emotions; and that 
includes violence and what it is really like. Mas- 
tery through understanding is still the best way 
to equip our children for dealing with their own 
tendencies to violence. 


Dr Bruno Bettelheim is the Stella Rowley 
Professor of Education and Professor of Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry at the University of 
Chicago. He is Principal of the Orthogenic 
School, the University’s residential treatment 
centre for severely emotionally disturbed 
children. Some of his books, such as “ Love Is 
Not Enough” (1950) and “Truants From 
Life ” (1955), describe the work of the Ortho- 
genic School in rehabilitating severely disturb- 
ed youngsters. Others deal with problems of 
social psychology and other related issues. 
Among them are “ Symbolic Wounds ” (1954), 
“The Informed Heart” (1960), and “ Social 
Change and Prejudice, ” with Morris Janowitz 
(1964). His recent book “Dialogues With 
Mothers ” (1966) is based on his many years 
spent in helping parents of normal children 
with problems of child-rearing. 
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THROWN OUT OF GREECE 


from front page 
kick us, and similar attempts at in- 
timidation, he left the cell. 

That was the last food we had till we 
reached Italy four days later. In the 
meantime, we existed on the very 
peculiar tasting tepid water that was 
provided. Around 7.30 in the evening 
it went dark, so we laid our sleeping 
bags on the floor and went to sleep. 
Two hours later we were woken up, 
and I was taken out of the cell and 
made to sleep on the floor in a corner 
of the main office. All night policemen 
coming on duty were led over to have 
a look at the “ English Communist ”. 
This made sleep absolutely impossible. 
The next day we were interrogated 
separately for about three hours each. 
Since the Lieutenant’s grasp of Eng- 
lish was not considered good enough, 
the Army had gone round the village 
to find an interpreter. This made the 
whole thing a bit of a farce. An Army 
Captain would tell the Lieutenant 
what questions to ask, he would then 
tell the interpreter, and the time 
taken for each question was conse- 
quently about five minutes. 


“What are the names of Committee 
of 100 supporters in England?” 
“What are the names and addresses 
of any Greeks you know?” We re- 
fused to answer the questions. We 
denied being Communists, but we 
were told that in Greece people who 
believe in peace are Communists. 
Then Chris was called back into the 
room, and we were told that we would 
go to Yanina that afternoon for a 
court martial. When we asked for a 
lawyer we were told that we would 
have the opportunity to contact one 
before the court martial began, but 
that if there wasn’t one available then 
that would be unfortunate, since the 
business of the court could not be de- 
layed for the sake of a lawyer. The 
Lieutenant added that since we were 


OFF TO 
THE STATES 


Six left-wing Labour MPs, Norman 
Atkinson, John Mendelson, Russell 
Kerr, Stan Orme, Frank Allaun and 
Ian Mikardo, left London airport last 
week for consultations with US con- 
gressmen on how to stop the war in 
Vietnam. Mr Mendelson was one of 
two MPs who paid a similar visit to 
Washington last August. 

Ian Mikardo said at the airport that 
the British government ought to have 
opposed escalation of the war and 
called for an end to the bombing “ in 
accordance with the resolution carried 
at last year’s Labour Party confer- 
ence ”. At the TUC conference on the 
day they left, delegates voted by 
4,686,000 to 3,319,000 in support of a 
motion calling on the government to 
dissociate from American policy in 
Vietnam. 


so obviously guilty, there wouldn’t be 
much point in getting one anyway. 
The charges were that we brought into 
the country illegal photographs; we 
were a danger to public security; and 
we were suspected Communist spies. 
Again we asked to contact the British 
Embassy, but we were told that we 
would have to wait till after we had 
been tried and sentenced! On this 
happy note we were taken back to 
the cell and locked in. By this time 
we were not feeling as cheerful as we 
had felt the previous day. The court 
martial seemed imminent, and no- 
body seemed to know where we were. 
To cheer ourselves up, we wrote a 
few insulting messages about the mili- 
tary regime on the walls of the cell. 
We wrote our own names too, and 
the names of Lambrakis, Theodorakis, 
and Papandreou. Unfortunately for 
us, the Lieutenant decided to pay us 
a visit. His English was good enough 
to understand what was written. We 
were ordered to our feet. (This was 
his favourite trick, but since we were 
both much taller than him it always 
seemed to fall flat!) 

He walked towards Chris with his 
hand raised, and with two eager 
henchmen behind him. Thinking that 
they might be less inclined to beat up 
a girl, I said that I had done it. I was 
dragged to the wall and ordered to 
clean it. “Only if you contact the 
British Embassy,” I said. He raised 
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his hand, so we quickly reminded him 
that since we were foreigners some- 
body would soon be asking questions 
about us. He left the cell. Whenever 
things looked bad this was always a 
good way to calm them down. 

That night the same policeman came 
to remove me to the main office. This 
time we were prepared, and I refused. 
We were told that as I was not mar- 
ried it was hardly proper to let us 
sleep together. Chris said that if this 
was the case he would sleep outside. 
It turned out that our friend the Lieu- 
tenant had left orders that “ the girl ” 
was to sleep outside, and that nobody 
would come and stare at me tonight. 
Wild horses wouldn’t have dragged 
me out of that cell, so we sat down 
with our backs against the wall and 
refused to move. 

Three of them started to drag me by 
the simple method of grabbing my 
hair, so I let out a loud scream which 
scared Chris as much as it did them, 
and I said that if they made me sleep 
outside I would scream all night. 
After about two hours of alternate 
persuasions and threats they realised 
that we meant it, and in defiance of 
the regime’s new moral code for 
Greece we slept together. 

The next two days were taken up 
with more questioning, fingerprinting, 
etc. We kept asking for food and the 
British Ambassador but we were re- 
fused both. During this period we 


managed to get someone to contact 
the British Embassy for us. (For ob- 
vious reasons, I can’t say who or how.) 
On the fourth day we were told that 
they had decided to deport us instead 
of giving us a court martial. This did 
not surprise us too much, since we 
knew by then that the Embassy had 
been informed. The next morning we 
left Greece, escorted to the boat by 
police. The boat had been delayed, 
for the Lieutenant did not release 
us till half an hour after the boat was 
scheduled to sail, by which time we 
were convinced that it was all a trick 
and that they were going to keep us 
there as long as possible. Throughout 
the previous night we had 
dreaming about what we would eat 
when we got on the boat. However, I 
found that the dubious water had 
done its evil work on me, and food 
was out of the question for at least 
another two days. 

Among the things that we remember 
about our stay in the jail is the num- 
ber of Greek people being brought 
in. Igoumenitsa is a very small village, 
but there was a constant stream of 
people being questioned, fingerprint- 
ed, and taken away in vans. Our treat- 
ment was pretty bad, but it is obvious- 
ly so much worse for the Greeks. Both 
of us hope that people in this country 
will take every opportunity they can 
for helping to bring about the down- 
fall of the Greek military regime. 


Anti-junta leaflets given 
out in Athens and Salonika 


Bob Overy writes: Small groups of ponsible for, and ended with a quo- events since, if arrested, the penalties 


students from several countries in 
Western Europe have been in Greece 
recently distributing leaflets, a press 
conference was told in London last 
week. The students had gone over 
originally to hold a public demonstra- 
tion in open defiance of the regime. 
Bob Harrison, a 3rd year student at 
Essex University and press secretary 
of the ad hoc group, told journalists 
that public protests had been made 
“under the very eyes of the police 
and the military.” With him at the 
press conference were Valerie Dick- 
son, a London secretary, and Alex 
Fairbairn, a graduate student in phy- 
sics from London University. Nine 
people had gone from Britain. 

On August 23, in Omonia Square, 
Athens, a cloud of some 2,000 leaflets 
descended from near the top of the 
biggest hotel in the square. The leaf- 
let, printed in Greek and English, was 
headed with a quotation from Byron, 
“TY dreamed that Greece might still 
be free ”, listed the affronts to “ basic 
human rights ” that the regime is res- 


tation from Thucydides: 
“Qur government is not copied 
from those of our neighbours: we 
are an example to them rather than 
they to us. Our constitution is 
named a democracy because it is in 
the hands, not of a few, but of the 
many.” 
People rushed across the square to 
pick up the leaflets, “the few police 
in the immediate vicinity being 
powerless to stop them. ” When police 
reinforcements arrived, about three 
minutes later, ‘‘ almost every one of 
the leaflets had gone and only a few 
people were left immediately outside 
the hotel.” 
The leafleters were sitting quietly in 
a cafe nearby as the police arrested 
two innocent Danish tourists who 
had taken photographs of the _ inci- 
dent. The two were detained for 
questioning and apparently had their 
film destroyed before being released. 
A small shopping area in a working- 
class district of Athens saw the next 
distribution of about a thousand 
leaflets, again thrown from the upper 
storey of a building. It was five min- 
utes before the police arrived. Since 
then, another distribution has taken 
place in Salonika, and there are still 
students from other countries with 
leaflets in Greece. 
The project was originally conceived 


- some time after the coup on April 21, 
/ and groups from Britain, Denmark, 


Italy, West Germany and the USA co- 
operated. The participants had been 


European governments, including the 
British government, to do “ anything 
concrete to help the cause of Greek 
democracy.” Valerie Dickson is one 
of the defendants in the Greek em- 
bassy invasion case. 

Help was given to the project by 
Greek exiles but it was felt that no 
Greeks should take part in the actual 


for them would be much more severe. 
In the event, apart from Valerie 
Dickson and Chris East, who were 
arrested at the frontier and the un- 
fortunate Danes, no arrests were 
made. However, Alex Fairbairn point- 
ed out that there were at least 300 
political arrests of Greeks while they 
were there, and perhaps 500. Among 
these was the composer Theodorakis. 
The resistance to the regime seemed 
to him to be getting stronger. Most 
people were unwilling to talk politics 
but he thought there was a majority 
against the regime. They had met 
with members of the main resistance 
group, the Patriotic Front, and this 
was co-operating closely with another 
group from the old centre union par- 
ty, Democratic Defence. He was at 
pains to point out that the multi- 
farious factions before the coup had 
been united into these two groups. 
In a press statement, the English 
group described how: 
“Our activities took place against 
a background of intense police and 
military activity. The police had 
prior knowledge that something 
was being planned . . . Very near 
the date, and in the exact place 
that we had originally chosen to 
hold our first activity, military pat- 
rols were seen, military lorries 
were parked and waiting for some- 
thing to happen...” 
The group sent two ‘‘scouts” to in- 
form the British embassy that they 
were in Greece, in case they were 
arrested, and the two were warned 
that a public demonstration was 
thought to be about to take place in 
Constitution Square and that anybody 
who took part was likely to get badly 
beaten up by the police. It was the 
widespread public knowledge of the 
plan, that persuaded them to drop the 
original idea of an open public 
assembly. 
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The Sunday Times publishes the text 
of a Manifesto issued by hundreds of 
Czech writers, artists, and intellec- 
tuals, appealing for world support 
against censorship and victimisation. 
In particular, they address themselves 
to “you leftish Western intellectuals 
who are still subject to dangerous 
ilusions about democracy and free- 
dom in the socialist countries, who 
protest against American massacres 
in Vietnam, against fascism in Spain 
... te, etc... and tend to overlook 
what happens there where you are 
pinning your hopes.” They then go 
on to quote John Kennedy on the sub- 
ject of “the survival and success of 
liberty ”. 

Now, leaving aside the not-so-remote 
possibility that the whole thing has 
been written by the CIA (my stay in 
America has made me positively para- 
noiac: and I suspect everything), I 


from page 3 


we supposed to think justifies punish- 
ment like this? They express “ grave 
concern ” about the future prospects 
of Haydon and Draycon: “men of 
the highest moral and professional 
character”; yet where is there any 
mention or any concern at the pro- 
posed victimisation of Ivor Cook? 
Finally, they state that the closure of 
the school, and the dispersal of the 
boys, is “hostile to all child care 
principles”; yet this is not an argu- 
ment which we hear coming from the 
child care officers themselves. Nor 
are we likely to, when this sort of 
thing goes on: 
“Corporal punishment was often 
administered to a boy in the head- 
master’s room when other boys 
were waiting in their turn, where 
they could hear (and often see 
through the Arctic Glass panelling) 
the punishment being given. It was 
easy to hear voices and even the 
swish of the cane. ” (Mr Gibbens.) 
The unions have in fact misled the 
public in every conceivable way. A 
considerable number of meetings 
have been held between union repre- 
gentatives to discuss the Court Lees 
affair, and many statements have sub- 
sequently appeared in the press. At a 
meeting held at the headquarters of 
the National Union of Teachers in 
London some time ago, the chairman 
was John Archbold, NUT treasurer 
and chairman of the union’s Approved 
Schools Advisory Committee. After 
this meeting, between representatives 
of four teachers’ organisations, Arch- 
bold said: 
“We would have reservations about 
the findings of the report, which 
said that canings at the school had 
been excessive on the evidence that 
has been given. But even if we ac- 
cepted the report we still think the 
closure of the school was unjust. ” 
(My italics.) 
Granted, Haydon and Draycon (‘‘ the 
accused”) are entitled to counsel 
and advice (the inquiry at Court 
Lees referred to the actions of head- 
masters and deputy headmasters 


only); but this is by no means the 
same thing as giving them every pub- 


find this a sad document. Not only 
because the Czech writers, etc, are 
having a cruel time, which they surely 
are, but because they feel that (a) 
their Western friends and colleagues 
will not believe it, preferring instead 
to pin their hopes on the “ socialist ” 
governments of the Eastern bloc, and 
(b) that a quotation from JFK will 
convince us that the situation is really 
serious. 

Of course, it is really serious. And I 
cannot see how it is going to be re- 
solved until all writers, artists, intel- 
lectuals, and so on, can bring them- 
selves to realise that they now belong 
to a worldwide community of their 
own; that all governments, East and 
West, are only interested in the arts 
and in freedom of expression in so 
far as this will help them to keep 
themselves propped up; that Kennedy 
in this context is about as helpful a 
hero figure as Stalin (though no 
doubt he was a nicer man); that the 
job of the writer is to tell the truth 
as far as he can understand it and 
present it (a technical qualification, 
this, relating to talent rather than 
integrity), whereas the job of govern- 
ment is to preserve good order and 
an appearance of national unity at 
whatever cost the population will 
stand for without setting fire to the 
suburbs. 
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lic support. Indeed, this supporting of 
persons accused of child beating con- 
trasts strangely with the action of one 
union (NUT) which not so long ago 
withdrew membership from a man 
(Colin Jordan) on the grounds of his 
beliefs! Certainly, both Haydon and 
Draycon may well be NUT members. 
But teachers in general (and how 
often, even as they act feebly, do the 
teachers’ unions tell us this!) have a 
responsibility to children which trans- 
cends their own selfish interests. And 
who, in the Court Lees affair, has 
spoken up for children, apart from 
Ivor Cook? 

Query: When children are interview- 
ed, as they have been, by NUT solici- 
tors, acting, let us note, in behalf of 
the headmaster and his deputy, trying 
to “break” the evidence of the in- 
quiry, who represents the children? 
By what law are these children asked 
to give evidence against their own 
interests? The teacher who takes his 
responsibilities seriously can only 
condemn the action of teacher repre- 
sentatives in this affair as disgraceful. 
“Champions of child beaters”! My 
God, what an “image” to give the 
public! 


Education 


The closure of Court Lees has been 
condemned “unreservedly” by the 
executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Headmasters, Headmistresses, 
and Matrons in Approved Schools. 
They say: 
““We have good reason to believe 
that, despite the Gibbens inquiry, 
the case against Mr Haydon has not 
been proved. This being so, we de- 
plore that he should be deprived 
of his position, especially in view 
of his years of devoted service and 
general commendation of his work 
which could not be considered at 
the inquiry. ” 
The words of these headteachers con- 
trast strangely with others, printed in 
the editorial columns of The Times 
Educational Supplement, a journal 
not noted for its radical views. It puts 
matters succinctly: 
“ Perhaps innocent men have been 
condemned. But until this has been 


ES AFFAIR 


accused of “ anarchism” because he 
chose to support Israel in the recent 
war rather than the Arabs, which was 
contrary to the declared preference 
of the Prague government. Had he 
been an Englishman who decided to 
support the Arabs he would not have 
got into trouble with the authorities, 
but he would doubtless have lost 
many good friends in the literary 
world and been made very unhappy 
and unsure of himself. It is difficult 
to know which of these two fates is 
more serious for a writer. On the face 
of it, the Czech would merit the 
greater sympathy: but artists in gen- 
eral are such odd people that I would 
not care to be too sure about this. 

The trouble is, freedom of speech 
and expression is not, in itself, a par- 
ticularly attractive thing for the 
writer. (For his audience, it is essen- 
tial. We must not be prevented from 
hearing what others have to say, be- 
cause no person or organisation has 
the right to do this on our behalf.) 
But, once accorded freedom, a man 
who stands up and declares himself 
to all and sundry is putting himself 
in jeopardy, private or public, physi- 
cal or psychological. If the declaration 
involves a recognition of the moral 
authority of government, whether 
Kennedy’s or Mao’s, Israel’s or 
Egypt’s, London’s or Prague’s, then 
the natural consequences will ensue. 
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established it is ludicrous that the 
men concerned should blandly offer 
to carry on. It is fair to point out 
that had all this happened in a pri- 
vate school, there would have been 
appropriate avenues of appeal. It is 
equally fair to point out that had 
it happened in a private school 
somebody would now be in prison. ” 
It cannot be stated clearer than that. 
And what of Ivor Cook himself in this 
matter? I can do no better than refer 
to a letter, written by him, published 
recently in the New Statesman. He 
says, in part: 
“When one undertakes a war one 
can expect no insurance against 
being hurt. The managers at Court 
Lees, and others supporting Mr 
Haydon, have shown far more indig- 
nation at me for exposing condi- 
tions in the school than ever they 
have shown’‘at the injuries inflicted 
on the children. I have little doubt 
that I have as yet not seen the 
worst. Yet is not this a measure of 
the hurt I have inflicted upon them? 
I believe that others will be en- 
couraged, taking every proper pre- 
caution for their own security, to 
expose the evils within our midst. 
“What has really angered my oppo- 
nents is that victory is so near and 
yet so infinitely removed from their 
grasp. A few pieces of celluloid 
stand between them and the com- 
fort, security, and public esteem 
that they once enjoyed. Without 
the transparencies I should be a 
dead duck, for who will believe the 
word of a young offender? 
“As for myself, well, I am ‘un- 
stable’, ‘emotional’, and given to 
‘exaggeration ’. ‘Screaming day-by- 
day’? Impossible! Yet many of 
your readers will have seen the 
picture of one of the boys repro- 
duced in the Observer (August 27). 
This gives but a pale impression of 
the coloured original. Does anyone 
seriously imagine that such injuries 
could be inflicted without the boy 
crying out? 


Lesson 
“Yet there the transparencies are, 
silent screaming witnesses to what 
was going on. A match, a minute, a 


I am not suggesting that the writer, 
as an individual, is superior to the 
society in which he lives: but I am 
suggesting that he ought to define 
that society rather carefully. Political 
internationalism has never really got 
off the ground: but poetic interna- 
tionalism existed since before the 
birth of Christ, and the invoking of 
JFK is as grave (though well- 
meaning) a betrayal of it as was the 
dedication of Virgil’s epic to the 
abominable Augustus. How many 
people did Augustus kill before he 
became Emperor? The ancient his- 
torians have the figures somewhere: 
but the blood is spattered between 
every line of the story of pious 
Aeneas. 


Post-script: Let me, however, make it 
perfectly clear that I am prepared to 
lay myself along the line in support 
of the Czechs in their present situa- 
tion: and I hope that all writers and 
others who read this will do so too. 
The Czech government can and 
should be attacked for their cruelty: 
a series of protests to their Embassies 
may quite likely be of some use. But 
the crisis will arise again, in one 
country or another, as long as there 
are writers who allow themselves, as 
a body, to be confused with publicists, 
partisans, praisers of famous men, or 
even patriots. 


little judicious pressure, and who 
would have believed me? A little 
thought, a little care: and this vast 
edifice of official indifference, pri- 
vate interest, and invincible power 
comes tumbling down. 
“The lesson to be learned from 
Court Lees is that if enough heads 
bash against the wall, it is the wall 
that suffers. The abolition of cor- 
poral punishment will provide a 
difficult situation for schools, both 
good and bad. The good will dis- 
cover unknown resources within 
themselves, and will find that the 
alternative to punishment, decent 
human relationships, will produce 
better results and make teaching a 
pleasure. The bad will be unable 
to cope and will leave. It is really 
as simple as that. But please don’t 
just sit around; if you know of 
brutality then do something about 
hea 
“Finally, may I record my grati- 
tude towards Roy Jenkins? Here 
we have a Home Secretary of hu- 
manity and determination. He gave 
the managers of Court Lees as 
much rope as they deserved to put 
their house in order. They defied 
him and it was this that forced the 
closure of the school. Many of the 
staff at the school are decent 
human beings who lack only the 
will to fight against intolerable 
pressure. For them re-employment 
cannot remain in doubt. Of course, 
there remains a minority who per- 
petrated indignities and worse on 
the boys, who connived at every 
cruelty or the breaking of the Ap- 
proved School rules. They will have 
contrived their own fate. These 
must blame the managers and 
themselves for what must happen. 
But I suppose that nothing will stop 
them from blaming me. ” 
By all means let us have a further and 
public inquiry, if that is what some 
people want. Those of us who have 
been in teaching for years know only 
too well that what comes out into the 
open on these occasions is often the 
mere tip of the iceberg. Certainly, 
the innocent have nothing to fear. 
But re-open the school again under 
the same management? No! 
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Distress 
and 
suffering in 
Rhodesia 


The following is the translation of a 
letter written (in Shona Language) 
by a Rhodesian African villager to a 
friend in England. The writer, who 
must remain anonymous, sent it to 
Wiseman Zengeni, who lives in Cam- 
bridge, and Peter Cadogan persuaded 
him to translate it for us. Peter says, 
“The Rhodesian Africans are made 
doubly incommunicate by the activi- 
ties of ZAPU and ZANU .. . This 
letter is quite a cry from the heart, 
and means much more than so many 
of the political reports and analyses.” 


It is very distressing to see thousands 
on thousands of women widowed by 
the police. Usually the police ask a 
man to do security duties (that is, 
to be an informer), and if he refuses 
he is immediately suspect. Sometimes 
the police will revenge themselves by 
making a case out against him, and 
that man will soon disappear. Large 
families are left to the women to 
look after them. You know how it is 
for an African family without the 
father. 

Here in Southern Rhodesia we want 
our children to be properly educated, 
and we are prepared to do every- 
thing to see that our children are 
educated. But, alas, many of the 
African schools are closed, in spite of 
the overcrowding, and there are no 
places to be found. Many of our 
children are made wild beasts. 

It is fearful to look at what is taking 
place here in Southern Rhodesia. I 
am not able to explain to you the 
really terrible picture of what is 
happening in the villages. We listen 
to a programme of the BBC, ‘“ Speak 
Your Mind,” every evening at 
6.30 pm. The African people who 
speak on that programme tell us how 
wonderful are the English people in 
England. We fail to understand why 
these white people in Southern Rho- 
desia are so inhuman if those in En- 
gland are so good. 

I want you to believe me that I feel 
most unable to explain the sufferings 
of the village people. Only if one sees 
them can one really believe the 
suffering. When are you coming 
home? 


NEW LEFT MAY DAY 
MANIFESTO 


public meeting 


“ Action on Power Politics, Poverty, 

Race. ”’ 

Speakers include Stuart Hall, Ken 

Coates. Chairman: Michael Rustin. 

Thursday, September 21 at 7.30. 

Small Hall, Hammersmith Town Hall, 

King St. W6. 

Buses: 71, 91, 27, 255, 260. 

rane: District Line to Ravenscourt 
ark. 
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Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No, replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Personal 


285 ALEXANDRA PARK RD. is not a doss-house 
- so don’t call! 


DUREX WHOLESALE gossamer 85s_ gross, 
Fetherlite 120s, Supertrans 105s, Minimum 
order 3 doz. A. R. Services, Aldridge Staffs. 


FILM - Brilliant musical documentary ‘‘ Travel- 
ling for a Living’’ only chance of seeing 
legendary folksinging Watersons - now available 
on hire B F I Distribution Library, 42 Lower 
Marsh, London SE1. 


FOR PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL HARMONY 
make new friends through Friends For All 
(PN), 195 Chatsworth Rd, London NW2. Send 
S.a.e, for details. 


PARI PASSU MARRIAGE BUREAU 37 St George’s 
Rd Cheltenham, Glos. Suitable introductions 
with a view to marriage confidentially arranged. 
Special professional and executive register. 
Please write or phone CHELT 57931. Open 10 - 
5.30 Mon-Sat inc. 


PARTNERSHIP AFTER SHORT ASSISTANTSHIP 
offered in modest rural based general medical 
meena ine practice North East England. Box 
0. 817. 


THE PILL - Birth control available for all 
women everywhere. Information from Step One 
Ltd (PN) 93 Regent St W1. (s.a.e.) or Tel. 
01-622 7815. 


VISITORS WELCOME at Peace News and Hous- 
mans. 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday (and Hous- 
mans all day Saturday). 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London, Ni. 


Peac 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-op 
number 336943, or send us the dividend check. 
The resulting dividend will be paid into the 
Peace News Fund. Try learning the number. 


WOMAN TEACHER, forties, South-East England, 
Humanitarian and International outlook, seeks 
to meet like-minded man. Box no. 818. 


Publications 

ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book tokens 
issued and exchanged. Large stock. of books, 
paperbacks, peace literature, greeting cards, 
stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 pm. Mon - Sat. 5 
Caledonian Road, London Ni. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal] fornightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d. 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


Situations vacant 

ORGANISER required for Youth CND. Some 
typing needed, also imagination and sense of 
humour. Apply to YCND, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nil. Phone 01-837 9254. 


Situations wanted 


YOUNG LADY seeks part-time job, experienced 
clerical, nanny. HAM 4786. 


THREE RECENT HARVARD GRADS. (Eng. Lit., 
Music, Art Hist.) wish permanent employment, 
London. Stephen Brown, R.R.I., O'Fallon, III. 
USA 66269. 


For sale 

HISTORIC RECORD - the Berkeley Teach-in on 
Vietnam on two LP's (with full notes) speeches 
by Staughton Lynd, Aaron Wildavsky, Benjamin 
Spock, I. F, Stone, Norman Mailer, Dick Greg- 
ory, Isaac Deutscher, etc. 88s (postage 3s) 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni. 


Theatre 

UNITY EUS 8647 Brecht’s ANTIGONE. Perfs. 
pour Fri. Sat. and Sun. at 7.45 pm. Tickets 
s 6d. 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


Every week, Saturday. 


LONDON N22, 2 pm. Spouters Corner (opp. 
Wood Green tube). Selling of Peace News and 
literature. CND. 


Every week, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “‘ Salutation’, Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS. 3 pm. Speakers Corner. CND 
and PPU speakers. 


Every week, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
C.100 working group. 


15 September, Friday 


BROMLEY, KENT. 8 pm. Friends Meeting 
House, Ringers Road. DENNIS BRUTUS, ex- 
Robben Island, South African prisoner of apar- 
theid to speak from experience. FoR. 


16 September, Saturday 


EALING GREEN. 3 pm. Public meeting. ‘‘ Peace 
on Earth. '’ Ealing YCND. 


badges 


Our new illustrated list is now 
available including original 
US “ Flower Power ” and 
“Yellow Submarine ” designs 
and big selection of 
movement badges. 
DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES 
S.A.E. FOR LIST 


from Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


Evening Classes for Beginners 
in the 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
ESPERANTO 


will be held at 
Camden Institute, 87 Holmes Road, Kentish Town, NW5. (Mondays) 
Stockwell & Waterloo Institute, 185 Clapham Road, SW7. (Tuesdays & 


Wednesdays) 


St Marylebone Literary Institute, 248 Marylebone Road, NW1. (Mondays) 


Enrolment from September 18 1967. 
Fees: 15/— a term. 30/—a year. 


LONDON N3. The Grange, 3 Hendon Ave (Nr 
Finchley Central Tube). 3 pm. ‘‘ The Interna- 
tional Committee of Conscience on Vietnam ”’ 
speaker: Rev Peter Jenkins FoR. Film: ‘‘ West- 
ern Eye-Witness in Vietnam'' (James Camer- 
on). 6 pm. ‘ The Ethical Challenge of Com- 
munism. "’ Speaker: W. Barbon, FSC. Chairman: 
Rev Marcus Braybrooke. Tea at 5 pm. Questions 
and discussion. FoR. 


NORWICH - 8 pm - midnight - in front of City 
Hall. Quaker Silent Vigil for Peace, Posters 
provided. Norwich & Lyne Monthly Meeting 
Peace Committee. Details: Robert Reid. Thatch- 
ed Cottage, Sharton Abbett, Norwich. Te?. 
NOR 557. 


17 September, Sunday 


EPSOM. 3 pm. 8A Links Road. Barnaby Martin 
on ‘‘ Mobile Volutary Work Team **, PPU Surrey 
Area 


19 September, Tuesday 


LONDON, WC1. 8 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. ‘‘ The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Catholic Church '', Emett McLoughlin, American 
ex-priest and author; founder Ex-Priests Anony- 
mous, National Secular Society. 


20September,Wednesday 


LONDON WC2. 12.30 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martin's Lane. ‘‘ The 
Council of Europe ’’. Speaker: Sir Geoffrey de 
Freitas, KCMG, MP. WILPF. 


23 September, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM - 2.30 to 6 pm - Friends institute, 
220 Maseley Road, PPU Regional Conference 
Details: Les Mallows, 91 Farren Road, 31 


LONDON WC1. 10 am - 4 pm. Mary Ward House, 
Tavistock Place. ‘‘ Poverty - Rescue or Preven- 
tion? '' Dr David Owen, MP and speakers trom 
Child Poverty Action Group and SMA Social 
Workers Group. Chairman: Dr David Kerr, MP. 
Admission 7s 6d. 


27September,Wednesday 


GT YARMOUTH - 7.30 pm. Friends’ Meeting 
House, South Howard St. Barnaby Martin on 
Radical Peace Action. Will Warren, Dove House 
Peace, Deceler Road, Belton, Gt. Yarmouth. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 8d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (seamail): $ months 15s 9d, 6 months 
31s 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Non-Violence 


recommended basic reading. 

The Quiet Battle 

Collected writings on theory and 

practice - Edited by Mulford Sibley. 
12s 0d (6d) 


The Power of Non-Violence 
the “classic” introductory work by 
Richard Gregg. 6s (7d) 


Conquest of Violence 

A study in depth of Gandhi’s philoso- 
phy and techniques, by Joan Bon- 
durant. 14s 6d (1s) 


Alternatives to War and Violence 
(with study outline) A symposium on 
the personal, social and political im- 


plications. 7s 6d (6d) 
Direct Action 

April Carter 1s 6d (3d) 
Non-Violent Action: Theory and 
Practice 

A bibliography. 5s (6d) 


The Strategy of Civilian Defence 
Ed. Adam Roberts. 42s 0d (1s) 


Special list available free on request. 
When ordering please add postage as 
in brackets. Housmans Peace News 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, N1. (Shop hours: Monday - 
Saturday 9.30 - 6 pm.) 


[SS 
29 September, Friday 


LONDON - 7.45 pm, - Queen Elizabeth Hall, 
South Bank, ‘A tribute to Greek Art. '’ Theo- 
dorakis Bouzouki Ensemble. John Williams 
Guitar. Readings from Greek poetry & drama by 
Peggy Ashcroft, Diana Rigg, Glenda Jackson 
& others. Tickets: 10/- to 42/- from Festival 
Hall box office. North London Group for the 
Restoration of Democracy in Greece. 


29-1 Sep-Oct, Fri-Sun 
KENT - Clarion Youth Hostel, Friday evening 
departure. Saturday evening, social with Jazz 
and Jug bands. Sunday, discussion on _ hostel 
and establishment of secular kibbutz, All inter- 
ested in co-operative ventures welcome. Trans- 
port and details, ring Freeman Syndicate 
01-574 7461. 


a A ea ee | 
| renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 

This pledge signed by each 

member is the basis of the Peace 

Pledge Union send your pledge to 

PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 

House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1l 


GLITAR._IN for Liberal International SSS 
GUITAR-IN _—itgnting Racialism Appea 


pet Fighting Racialism Appeal. 
The Jimi Hendrix Experience, Bert Jansch, Paco Pena, Sebastian Jorgen- 


sen and Tim Walker. 


The Royal Festival Hall, 8 pm. Monday, 25 ae ee 


Tickets: 21s, 15s 6d, 12s 6d, 7s 6d, 5s. availa 


box office (Tel: 01-928 3191). 


le from the Royal] Festival Hall 


For early birds—and 


to help Peace News 


Christmas Cards 
—at ridiculous prices 


Popular designs for personal use or to sell for any local or national 
“good cause’, producing at least £2 profit on every £1’s worth pur- 
chased. Standard assortments offer even larger discounts. Please sup- 
port us by telling, as soon as possible, bazaar and jumble sales organ- 
isers, groups and anyone anywhere who is likely to be fund-raising this 


. 


autumn. 


Special list now available - send s.a.e. to: 
ENDSLEIGH CARDS (Peace News Ltd) 5 Caledonian Rd, London NI 


TN 
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BLACK POWER IN BRITAIN 


Greek embassy 
trial date 
fixed 


The Embassy 41, awaiting trial at the 
Old Bailey after the invasion of the 
Greek embassy last April, were thor- 
oughly expecting to find themselves 
the centre of press attention in Num- 
ber One Court, beginning on Tuesday 
last week. 

It was a great shock, since the prose- 
cution and the defence had got it all 
arranged that the case would come 
up in October or November, until the 
Judge decided to put his foot down 
and make it clear that he ran the 
court and not the DPP (Director of 
Public Prosecutions). 

However, there was one last chance 
last Monday to revise the court list. 
Terry Chandler and Ron Bailey, both 
defending themselves, pointed out 
that as laymen they had been expec- 
ting much more time to prepare their 
defence and so would be at a con- 
siderable disadvantage if the case was 
heard immediately. 


The Judge decided that it would be 
wrong to prejudice a trial of this im- 
portance by giving the defence insuffi- 
cient time to prepare. The case will 
now start on October 3. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Pirate Press, managed by Terry 
Chandler, is to become a non-profit- 
making enterprise, run as a printing 
service for the peace movement. (The 
firm is said to specialise in forgery, 
pornography and sedition.) Address: 
116 Whitfield St, London NW1. 


An unknown young man from Glas- 

ow appeared at Great Marlborough 
Street magistrates court in London 
last week and was fined £5 with 20 
guineas costs for possessing ‘“‘ forged 
US Federal Reserve notes without 
lawful authority or excuse.” He had 
10 notes on him when searched in 
London and admitted to distributing 
100 in Glasgow. If anyone knows who 
he is would he write to Terry Chand- 
ler, c/o The Pirate Press. 


The third Polaris to be built in Britain 
will be launched in Barrow in the 
week, November 13-17. CND will be 
holding a march through the town on 
November 11. Coaches are already 
being booked, but it is thought that a 
train might be hired from London if 
450 supporters were to promise the 
return fare. Contact CND: CHA 3872. 


Bob Overy reports: I was closely es- 
corted into a house near Marble Arch 
in London last Sunday, past two un- 
smiling individuals standing on the 
stairs, down to a basement meeting. 
“Where are you from?” ‘“ Peace 
News.” The group of men across 
three-quarters of the small room 
shepherded, or pushed, me through to 
the corner where a group of journ- 
alists was hemmed in. I found myself 
sitting next to Mervyn Jones of the 
New Statesman. 

This was the press conference prior 
to the launching of a special state- 
ment by the Universal Coloured Peo- 
ple’s Association. Their manifesto is 
titled, ‘Black Power in Britain”. 
Around the walls were blown-up 
photos of Stokely Carmichael. 

Mr Obi Egbuna, the Nigerian presi- 
dent of the UCPA, was talking to 
white journalists and his words were 
being recorded by hand microphone 
into a tape recorder by one of his 
“ brothers ” standing next to him. Mr 
Egbuna is an extremely attractive 
personality with a persuasive smile. 
The more resounding verbal points 
he scored off his sometimes perplexed 
white audience were greeted with 
applause and laughter from the black 
men standing with him. 

The gist of the uncertain dialogue 
between him and us was that the 
dialogue between the black man and 
white liberals must be ended: the 
system of institutionalised racism 
which white society visits on the black 
man has got to be smashed. Only mass 
struggle can smash _institutionalised 
white racism. Individual friendships 
between the races are irrelevant. Mr 
Egbuna claimed that in seven weeks 


the UCPA had gained nearly 800 

members. 

The manifesto is an impressive, oc- 

casionally strikingly beautiful docu- 

ment, distinguished by the absence of 

such jargon as I have written above 

in summarising Mr Egbuna. Thus: 
“We know that the only difference 
between the Ian Smiths and Harold 
Wilsons of the white world is not a 
difference in principle but only a 
difference in tactics. We know they 
are both agreed that the African is 
an inferior being incapable of ad- 
ministrating his own country. The 
only difference is that while Smith 
believes it to be a permanent situ- 
ation, Mr Wilson hopes that, in 
time, the white man’s kiss-of-life 
might just make the African start 
developing from his present state 
of being three-quarters human to a 
state of a European who just looks 
like an African. We know that the 
quarrel between Smith and Wilson 
is not between fascism and anti- 
fascism, but a quarrel between 
frankness and hypocrisy within a 
fascist framework. 

The manifesto is scathing on the white 

worker: 
“A white worker employed with a 
coloured worker wants to create an 
aristocracy of labour and, where 
this condition is unmet, goes on 
strike. White first and worker after- 
wards, he would rather form a 
racial pact with his kith-and-kin 
capitalist exploiter and go to distant 
lands with guns, bayonets and nap- 
alm to decimate, rob and rape the 
workers and peasants of other races 
to whom he feels superior. ” 

It is very critical of the present 


organisations concerned with racial 
discrimination, such as CARD: 
“What we see is middle-class so- 
called black leadership and sophis- 
ticated la-di-da organisations being 
forged and imposed on the black 
masses of Britain and given recog- 
nition as black mouthpieces. The 
trick is that with these black tenta- 
cles of white oppression, the black 
masses will forever be lulled into 
the illusion that something is being 
done for them.” 
The statement adds: 
“ We are willing to accept that good 
white people exist. But we must 
say No when we are asked to let 
the existence of exceptions distract 
us from our task. When a man has 
a problem, he concentrates on the 
problem, not on the exceptions. 
When a man’s house is on fire, and 
he sees his bedroom on fire, his sit- 
ting room on fire, but his kitchen is 
not on fire, what is he to do? To 
stop raising a fire alarm because 
there is an exception in the kit- 
chen? Of course, it is laughable, 
but this is the kind of logic our 
liberal white friends expect of us. ” 
In fact, all “ liberal” white friends do 
not expect UCPA to stay quiet while 
institutional white violence continues 
to humiliate black people.Some of us 
have never said, “ Be patient.” How- | 
ever, the kind of anger and bright 
energy that one sees in such state- 
ments as this manifesto and which we 
met at this press conference may be 
the only way to unite black people 
and rouse them to sustained action. 
The advocates of genuine non-violent 
action in the black community have 
got a tough argument on their hands. 


Collins kill off Better Books 


John Rety writes: The avant-garde 
section of Better Books in Charing 
Cross Road is being closed down by 
the owners, William Collins & Son, 
book publishers. This is an inesti- 
mable loss. 
Collins bought Better Books for 
£10,000 about 18 months ago, and it 
now seems that they did not under- 
stand what they 'were buying. Better 
Books was not just a book shop, but 
one of the few focal points of Lon- 
don’s cultural life. It was a meeting 
place for writers, a place for exhibi- 
tions and for the showing of under- 

und and experimental films. 

re were regular poetry readings 


and discussions there in the evenings. 
It was a place to drop in for a chat. 
Impecunious writers were known to 
finish their immediate book there, 
rush it off to their agent, and return 
loaded all in the course of one after- 
noon. 

Not that the book selling side was 
neglected. Here was the best selection 
of new literature available in London. 
There was an abundance of little 
magazines, and the manager, Bob 
Cobbing, himself a poet, would never 
refuse to stock a new literary offer- 
ing, sometimes actually buying it out 
of his own pocket so as not to dis- 
hearten any budding editor or author. 
Nevertheless, the avant-garde section 
was always making a steady profit, 
while the “respectable” section was 
losing money. Why then did Collins 
decide to close it down? There are 
two main reasons. First, they were 
worried about their “image”. Sec- 
ond, their travellers complained that 
Collins’ own publications were not 
automatically stocked by the avant- 
garde section. 

Directors of William Collins, one of 
whom, at the time of purchase, was 
the liberal, Mark Bonham Carter, 
were not known to go near the place; 
instead, they issued ultimatums from 
afar. They said that “the shoemaker 
should stick to his last” and that the 
function of book selling should be 
restricted to selling books. They also 
began to restrict the ordering of 
books, first by reducing the spending 
budget, and then by issuing a direc - 
tive that the sale of all “ controver- 
sial ” literature should be stopped. By 
this they mean books dealing with 
drugs, sex, and religion. This comes 
oddly from the publishers of the 
Bible and The Complete Works of 
Oscar Wilde. 


At the same time they made efforts 
to sell Better Books, asking £10,000 
more than what they had paid 
for it. Since they have not been able 
to find a buyer, they have finally de- 
cided to close down the section that 
was making money and to prop up 
the one which was losing money. 
decision worthy of Jim Callaghan! 
The staff are filtering away. Bob Cob- 
bing is opening a bookshop in 80 Long 
Acre, where he is going to continue 
to encourage all the activities that 
Better Books has pioneered. But it is 
a reflection on the society we live in 
that such arbitrary decisions can be 
taken by commercial firms acting 
from bias or ignorance, or both. It is 
similar to the decision to close down 
the old News Chronicle, and the im- 
plications are just as grave. 

Here was a rare place in London 
where libertarian literature was not 
tucked away but displayed promi- 
nently as you entered the shop. Now 
the shelves are emptying, and the re- 
maining staff have been given instruc- 
tions not to order any more books. 
Poetry readings have also been dis- 
continued, and the excellent theatri- 
cal group, “The People Show, ” will 
have to look for new premises. The 
Film Makers’ Co-operative is now 
without a home too. 

Customers are very disappointed. 
“Oh, no: what are we going to do 
now?” is typical of the dejected 
comments. For some people, Better 
Books was a second home. But what. 
do Collins care? I telephoned their 
Press Office for a statement. They had 
no comment to make. 
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